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To the editor of the Quarterly Journal of the 
American Ealucation Society. 


;country, and others have the same rf 
| liberty to express their views which h 
I have, { shall venture to do it frank- 
Reflection on the subject of the fol-! ly and plainly, having no opinions in 
lowing communication, has led me to’ regard to this subject, which I am de- 
feel, that in some respects it would, sirous either to conceal or to dissem- 
be easier to write a volume than a_ ble. 
short letter. Some of the views! In entering upon the consideration 
must necessarily be presented in so| of the topic before me, | must endea- 
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compressed a manner, or rather, by | 
such mere outlines, that | fear your | 
readers may not be put in possession 
of the same train of thonght which 
has passed through my own mind; 
while, if there was room, it might be 
spread before them so as effectually 
to guard against mistaken or imper- 
fect apprehensions of what is meant 
to be communicated. 

‘The American Ed. Society have 
taken as high ground, in regard to the 
classical education of the young men 
under their care, as the state of linguis- 
tic study in our country will permit. 
The Society, if | rightly understand | 
their views, are fully persuaded that 
it is their duty to maintain this 
ground, and even to advance still 
farther, should future circumstances 
permit. 
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It is more difficult to express to you 


vour fairly to state the question which 
it involves, so as to guard against any 
mistaken apprehensions in respect to 
what I am discussing. 

\The question is not, whether ev- 
ery youth of our country, who re- 
ceives an education at all which may 
in any tolerable sense be called lib- 
eral, must study the Greek and Ro- 
man Classics. For one, | answer 
most fully and clearly in the negative. 
Many youth may be well educated 
for departments of active life, to su- 
perintend the affairs of agriculture, of 
manufactures, of commerce, of various 
arts, and of some of the practical sci- 
ences; nay, of the army and of the 
navy, in some departments; who 
never read a Roman or Greek au- 
thor, in his original language. | will 
not say that in any of these theatres 
of action, he would not be better pre- 
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my views of this subject than I ap-| pared for his business, by a knowl- HE 
prehended, when! contemplated it on- ;edge of the classics, than without 
ly ata distance. It has become, too, | that knowledge ; for | do not believe’ 
somewhat of a delicate undertaking, this to be true. Other things being 
in consequence of the division of equal, the man possessed of this 
opinion about the expediency of pur- knowledge, independently of the 
suing classical studies, which is be- source of high and rational pleasure 
ginning to develope itself in our, which he has within his own power 
country.’ But as we live in a free lin consequence of it, and which no 
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adverse fortune can wrest from him, 
must always have his mind more en- 
larged and liberalized, than it would 
have been without attention to the 
studies in question; so that whether 
he is an agricuiturist, a merchant, an 
artificer, a soldier, or a 
will have more intluence over others, 
more satistaction in himsell, and more 
power to make improvements in his 
department of action, than if he were 
entirely unieguainted with classical 
studies. 
ery department of human lite and ac- 
tion. 
it is, more or less expansion of the 
mind; and as the sequel of this, more 
enlarged powers 
comprehending, of communicating 
thoughts to others, and of making im- 
provements. 

I think it will not be denied by 
any enlightened man, after the lapse 
of so many ages, and the experience 
of all the civilized worid, that the 


The necessary consequence of 


of reasoning, of 


LETTER ON THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


seaman, be | 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER, in @V> | 


Jury 


ness. I do not even wish them allto 
be run in one mould. I[ delight in 
seeing all the varieties of taste, and 
all the diverse phases of understand- 
ing and feeling which different em- 
ployments, circles of action, educa- 
tion, and objects in view, give to the 
various classes that compose a mix- 
ed and well organized society. | 
must explicitly, therefore, acquit my- 
self of being understood as disapproy- 
ing of agricultural and scientifical 
Gymnasia, or of any other kind of 
institution whatever, by which the 


means of communicating knowledge 
useful to any class of our citizens may 


be obtained. I do most sincerely re- 
joice to see them rising up in various 
parts of our land; and Lt hope, that 
ere long they will be so multiplied 
by public and private beneficence, as 
to afford opportunity for a liberal ed- 


-ucation, in every honest branch of 


study of Greek and Roman Classics | 


does culurge the minds of youth; nay, 
such an one will not deny, that even 
the study of Cherokee, or of any lan- 
guage which gives no access to litera- 
ture, would enlarve the distinguishing 
powers of the mind, and render stron- 


ger and more tenacious the faculty of | 


the memory. Other things being 
equal then, a youth liberaliy educa- 
ted for any department of action, 


must be a gainer by a knowledge of 


the Classics. 


\Stiil, as it is averred, that the sa-: 


crifice of time necessary to make the 
acquisitions in question more 
overbalances the advantages derived 
from them; and as there are very 


toa good education, but whose cir- 


than | 


human employment. 

The question, whether such. insti- 
tutions as those of which 1 have just 
spoken, can be safely and properly 
connected with our higher Collegiate 
Institutions, is a distinct question from 
that which has respect to the exist- 
ence of Gymnasia for the arts and 
sciences. It is one on which I am not 
called now to give any opinion; one, 
too, which the experiments that are 
making will soon decide; and one, 
may add, that can be fully decided 
only by experiment. It is proper, 
that those who doubt the success of 
this arrangement, should wait for the 
issue which experiment will give; 
and as | class myself with the number 
of doubters, 1 consent, before my 


_mind is ullimately made up, to wait 
many youth in our land, who aspire | 


cumstances do net allow them to con- | 


sume much time or money in acquir- 
ing it; so! would not at ail insist 
that the study of the classics should 
make an essential part of their educa- 
tion.’ My sincere wish is, to see 
schools, in every part of our country, 
adapted to train youth in the best 
manner, for all the various depart- 


ments of human action and useful- , 


for the instruction which must result 
from the experiments that are now ia 
operation. My sincere wish is, that 
the experience of those who are mak- 
ing trial, may not prove to be too deat- 
ly bought; and that the comunity 
may ultimately gain some important 
advantages resulting from this experi- 
ence. 

\ In classing myself among the doubt- 
ers, however, about the mixed cour- 
ses of education in our Seminaries, ! 
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view them, and speak of them, as 
they are, Colleges, and not Universi- 
ties. The question whether a proper 
University might extend its depart- 
ments of instruction to every thing 
that needs to be taught among us, 
would be a very different one from 
the question, whether our Colleges, 
arranged as they have been and still 
are, can do it with the prospect of 
SUCCESS. 

I leave the general question of ed- | 
ucation, afier these explanations, and | 
contract my circie of observation. | 
And in order to adapt this to the sub- | 
ject immediately before me, | must 
omit the consideration of the advan- | 
tages to be derived from a study of | 
the Greek and Roman classics, by | 
those who are to become civilians, | 
lawyers, and physicians. ‘There are 
men in each of these departments, in | 
our country, who are wanting neither | 
in ability nor inclination to defend | 
those studies, from which they have | 
themselves reaped so ample a har- | 
vest; and who surely will not see | 
them laid aside, or spoken of with' 
levity or contumely, without appear- 
ing openly for their vindication. ‘T'o 
them | most cheerfully leave the task 
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of maintaining the respective claims | 


of their own departments. 

‘} limit myself, then, to the bounds 
of the question, “ Have the Ameri- 
can Education Society acted wisely 
and judiciously, in requiring the youth 
under their patronage to obtain a clus- 
sical, collegiate education 2?” 

First, | would say, They have a 
rightto make such a requisition. The 
Society is, in all respects, a volunta- 
ry one; it is tounded and supported 
wholly by gratuitous liberality. It is 
a necessary consequence of this, that 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the Society has a right to say, in| 
what manner their bounty shall be | 


bestowed, provided the object for 
which it is appropriated be a lawful 
one. The Society can educate but 


‘a small part of the youth needed for 


~ 
é 


adapted tothe object for which they 
are designed, and the acquisition of 
such a degree and such a kind of 
knowledge, as they judge to be ne- 
cessary or important, in orderto at- 


tain this object in the best manner.’ 


These prnciples are so perfectly 
plain, in regard to matter of right, 
that | deem it unnecessary to do any 
thing more than to state them. 

‘In demanding, however, that all the 
young men under their care shall 
obtain a classical, liberal education, I 
do not understand the Society as at 
all expressing the opinion, that all 
who preach the gospel, must neces- 
sarily be educated in this manner. 
Certainly they do not intend to be so 
understood, any more than the Foun- 
ders of our Seminary desigaed to be 
understood as expressing the opinion, 
that all who study theology, should 
first obtain a collevrute education, and 
then go through with a three years? 
course of study, such as our laws pre- 
scribe. The directors of your Socie- 
ty mean to say, and mean merely to 
say, that the bounty of the Society 
is to be given to a _ particular class of 
young men, who pursue a widely ex- 
tended course of study, that will oc- 
cupy some 7 or 8 years, at least, in- 
cluding academic and _ professional 
study./ They say, “‘ We will assist 
young men of this class, because the 
nature of the course in which they 
are engaged makes it very expen- 
sive; and because we believe, that 
those who are qualified by such an 
extensive course, will be more use- 
ful to the church and to the world, 
than they otherwise would be.” 

Can there be any question wheth- 
er they have a right to act in accord- 
ance with this? 

In respect to others, who enter the 
ministry, after a short and more lim- 
ited course of study, | do not under- 


stand the directors of your Society as 


the ministry in our country, and 


abroad. Of those whom they do ed- 
ucate, they have a right to demand 
the possession of certain qualities, 


frowning upon them. One and all 
wish to see the number of faithful 
ministers greatly increased. 
your Society design not only to make 
faithful, but also able ministers of the 
gospel, surely the ohject which thes 
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have in view, must be approved, by 
every sober and considerate man. 
For my own part, | hope tosee the 
day, when a thousand willbe employ- 
ed in teaching the principles of the 
Christian religion, where one is now 
employed. | have no apprehension 
that instruction of this nature is to be 
confined solely to those who are learn- 
ed in the classics; or even to those 
who are liberally educated, in the 
higher sense of this expression. 


day is coming, when Christians of ev- 


ery rank in life, who understand the | 


plain and essential principles of the 


gospel, will, one and all, feel their. 


obligation to urge them upon others 
around them. So did the primitive 
Christians. 
ed abroad, on the occasion of the 


persecution which followed the death | 


of the martyr Stephen, went every 
where preaching, [i. e. inculcating, 
teaching] the word, Acts &: 1, 4. 
These were not the apostles, Acts 


8:1; but other Christians belonging | 


to the church at Jerusalem. And the 
same spirit, if it now existed among 
Christians, would lead to the same 
consequences. All who had any prop- 
er conception of the importance of 
divine truth, would not cease to speak 
of it, and to urge it upon others. ‘The 


blessed institution of Sabbath Schools | 


is beginning to shew the importance 
and the practicability of this great 
principle of Christian action to the 
church, at the present time. 
slumbering for ages over her duty, 
the church, (I mean the private mem- 
bers of it), are beginning to learn, 
that they have something to do, by 
their own personal efforts for him 


who redeemed them; and that they | 


are to be active in hisservice, as well 
as the more formally consecrated 
ministers of his word. 

\All I would say on this subject is, 
Let every Christian teach, so far as he 
has opportunity, what he understands 
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Ido) 
hope, most fervently hope, that the | 


They that were scatter- | 


After | 


Jciy 


_do injury to the church.’ The off- 
| cial, formal duties of the ministry, [ 
would be one of the last to assign to 
private individuals, not consecrated 
to the sacred office. But, while the 
whole system of teaching should be 
under the guidance and control of 
the minister, let him bring into the 
service of God and the church every 
aid within his power. It is in this 
way, that a new day is to dawn on 
the church. Sabbath schools and 
Bible Classes are the harbingers of 
that day. They shew the correctness 
of the principles which I have now 
been advocating ; and shew, too, how 
imaginary are the fears of those, who 
ure accustomed to declaim with so 
much vehemence against lay-teach- 
ing. Where is the minister, that has 
done his duty in regard to these 
modes of instruction, who has not 
found lay-teachers (such as | have des- 
cribed), a powerful auxiliary in the 
great business of his vocation ? 
| have now explained myself, as | 
would hope, in such a manner as to 
prevent being misunderstood, in re- 
gard to teachers who may be em- 
ployed in the church. The church 
needs teachers of all sorts; teachers 
for high and low, for rich and poor, 
for learned and unlearned, for chil- 
dren and for adults. Why should she 
not have them? If it be granted that 
she ought to have them, then I ask, 
Is it not proper to aim at multiplying 
| the number of able and learned teach- 
ers, as well as others, and thus aim at 
_accomplishing the most extensive 
good in the power of those, who are 
endeavouring to raise up advocates 
, for the cause of religion? And who 
shall do this, or how shall this be ac- 
complished, if such means as your So- 
ciety possesses, be not employed for 
this purpose ? 
‘But | shall be told here, perhaps, 
that such as differ in opinion from 


your Directors, in regard to the sub- 
ject of classical education, do not con- 


himself ; and undertake no more than , tend for an uneducated ministry. They 
this. A regard to this simple maxim | wish to have preachers well educat- 


would effectually prevent all such 
lay-preaching as would be likely to 


pw but they believe that a know- 


ledge of the classics is not important, 
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much less indispensable, for this pur- 
pose. 


Here then comes the question, | proves the faculty of 
| youth. 


for the discussion of which all | have 
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(1) It will not be denied, that the 
study of any foreign language im- 
memory in 
Certainly, then, the study of 


yet said is designed to be only prepara- , Latin and Greek will aid in such im- 


tory. Is the study of the Latin and 
Greek classics important to those who 
are educated for the minisiry? And 


on what grounds, does an affirmative | 


answer to this question rest ? 
It were easy to write a volume 


here, but I must content myself with | 
presenting a mere synopsisof contents | 


which might be expanded into one. 


This I shall do, with as much brevity |, 
as possible ; appealing to those whe | 
may read this communication, with a | 
request that they would supply the | 
thoughts to which the hints that I shall | 


and then weigh the | 
faculties; so the exercises necessary 


give may lead; 
whole maturely, before they pass sen- 
tence upon the doings of the Ed. Soc. 


‘The study of the Greek and Ro-| 


man classics, as now arranged in our 


country, usually occupies a good por- | 
tion of the time that elapses, between 


the ages of 9 and 14 or 15 years, i. e. 
it occupies some 5 or 6 years, for 
boys; but much less than this, for 
young men who come to it at a more 
advanced age. But whether more or 
less time be devoted to it, between 
the ages of 7 and 25, it will be al- 


lowed by all, that the time is pre-. 


cious ; for this is the golden age of life, 


in regard to the means which it prof- | 


fers of laying the foundations of fu- 


ture acquisition and usefulness broad | 
_ words in our own tongue, that directly 


and deep. Is the pursuit of classical 
jiterature worth the time expended 


upon it? In particular is it important | 
_tion has more or less of habits, man- 
_ ners, customs, laws, modes of thinking 


enough for one who designs to be- 
come a minister of the gospel, to jus- 


tify the expending of so much time | 


and money upon it? 
‘Without hesitation, and from the 
deepest and fullest conviction of my 
heart, | answer, Yes. 


in every part of my country, and 
that even the recesses of the wilder- 
ness might listen, and consider well 
the subject. 

My reasons for such an answer 
shall be now stated. 


| would I! 


could answer so loud, as to be heard | 
| nicating their thoughts, feelings, and 





| provement. Nay, it will do this ina 
‘manner that is peculiar, on account 


of the deep interests which are con- 
nected with the knowledge of them, 
and which make them an object of 
desire to every youth, who wishes to 
become eminent in usefulness. The 
memory, like every other faculty of 
body and mind, is directly improved 
by exercise; exercise habitual and 
often repeated. And as language is 
a gift which distinguishes man from 
all the creation around him, and the 
acquisition of it a thing consonant 
with our nature and adapted to our 


to acquire it, are peculiarly suited to 
the powers of which we are _posses- 
sed. They improve and strengthen 
them. 

These considerations are so obvi- 
ous, that | need not dwell upoa them. 
Equally so is the 

(2d) Consideration, which | shall 
now suggest; viz. that the faculty of 
making nice distinctions between things 
that differ, ts greatly improved by the 
study of the Classics. No one, at all ac- 
quainted with any foreign language, 
can be ignorant of the fact, that there 
are, in such a language, a multitude of 
words of almost all sorts, which can 
never be exactly translated by any 


and fully correspond to them. The ob- 
vious reason of this is, that every na- 


and reasoning, natural objects,climate, 
soil, productions, government, for- 
eign relations, &c. that are peculiar 
to itself. Now as all the language 
which is current among any people, 
arises from the necessity of commu- 


desires to each other; and as these 
are most intimately connected with, 
and dependent upon, the peculiar ob- 
jects, &c. existing among them; so 
it follows, of course, that the lan- 
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guage of each nation will have more 
or less in it, which cannot be translat- 
ed literally and verbatim into the 
language of any foreign nation, be- 
cause this language has not been mod- 
itied by the peculiarities which have 
operated on the language of anoth- 
er nation. One single example will 


shew what | mean. Let any one 
° . ‘ > | 
translate into Envglish, the Roman | 


tribunus, consul, pruetor, aedilis, etc; 
and on the other hand let him trans- 
late into Latin, the brig wes hulled by a 
broud-side from aman of war. A very 
few experiments of this nature, will 
throw full light on what I have just 
affirmed, and will serve to satisfy any 
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yet, I believe, without a parallel in 
‘its department for acuteness, pro- 


_ study. 


foundness, and nicety of distinctions, 
| derived sensible benefit from this 
It created a thirst for works 
of a solid nature, in which discussion 
and reasoning were employed. Ihave 
read also, with much pleasure and 


limprovement, Brown’s philosophical 


reflecting mind, that great care, and | 


great power of making nice distinc- 


tions, must be requisite, in order to | 
translate out of one language into. 
of them affords, and the discipline in 
making nice distinctions, in matters 


another, especially when the second 
is very dilferent in its claracter, and 
remote as to time and place, from the 
first. 


. | 
SAll must admit, now, that the pow- | 
'sertions, nor all the authority of men 


er of making nice distinctions, of sep- 
arating things which to the ignorant 
and inexperienced appear to be alike, 
but which are truly diverse, is one of 
the most important powers ever ac- 
quired and exercised by the human 
mind. | must believe, that linguistic 


study, directed as it should be, viz. to | 
acquire a knowledge of things that, 


are designated by the words of a for- 


eign language, is one of the most im-. 


portant means of 
strengthening the 


improving and 
tacully of nice 


works, which have lately been spread 
over our country. But after all, I 
must say, from the fullest conviction, 
that the Modicum of improvement 
which I have made, is to be priuci- 
pally attributed to the study of sacred 
classics, and in connection with these, 
the classics of Greece and Kome. 
It is not so much the information, that 
| obtain from the Latin and Greek 
classics, which I prize, as it is the 
stimulus to the mind which the study 


of taste, and language, and thought, 
_which this demands. 


It is not all the 
arguments, nor all the confident as- 


in any station or credit on earth, that 
can alter my conviction on this sub- 
ject. What I feel and am conscious of, 
1 cannot be led to deny by any as- 
sertions, however confident. What I 
know from experience, I cannot re- 
nounce, out of complaisance to theo- 
ry. I can only add, here, that | am 
utterly astonished to see and hear 
those, who have professedly devoted 
themselves to the study of the clas- 


-sics, come forward and avow that it 


discernment. that is within the reach | 


of any young man. If | might be 
permitted to add my own personal 
testimony on this point, | would say, 
that | owe more to it, as to what lit- 
tle of acquisition | have made 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


in | 


this way, than to all my other stud- | 


ies. In early life, |] was enamoured 


with mathematics, and pursued them | 


with great delight, and (unless my 
instructers flattered me) with some 
success. Afterwards | engaged in 
the study of law, and read with. 
deep interest and unabated ardour, | 
among other books, Fearne on Con- | 


is Comparatively worthless. 1 can 
only say, that as they have studied 
them, this may be true, for aught 
that | know; but a mistaken and 
empty pursuit of classical knowledge 
can never prove, that one weil di- 
rected may not produce a harvest 
truly fruitful. 

‘ But | am dwelling too long on this 
topic, which | touch with a tremb- 
ling hand, lest [ may seem to say 
something that delicacy would forbid 
me to say.’ I return to the assigning 
of reasons, why candidates for the sa- 
cred office should be accomplished 


tingent Remainders; a book which is | for higher usefulness in their depart- 


ee 














ment, by the pursuit of linguistic study. 
(3) The study of the Classics great- 
ly improves the ability to command 
mords adapted exactly to express the 
shades of ideas, which one wrshes to 
communicate. ‘Che difficulties of 
translating rightly, that have been 
suggested under my second head, af- 
ford a ready solution of this problem. 
How can one transfer ideas from a 
foreign language to his own, to which 
there are no words in his own that 
exactly correspond? He cannot, 
without periphrasis; and periphra- 
sis, in order to be accurate, requires | 
the greatest nicety of attention. He 
will ordinarily make a great number 
Sof trials, in translating a very diflicult 
word or phrase, before he succeeds 
to his satisfaction. This very trial, 
often repeated, is that discipline above | 
all others, which leads him to a nice | 
and exact choice of language, in or- 
der to communicate ideas; and this is 
one of the most important acquisi- | 


' classics, 
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are found in the Greek and Roman 
I may take this for granted. 

\The same common sense, then, 
that would send a young painter to 
study the works of Raphael, would 
send a youth who is aspiring to be a 
public speaker and writer, to study 
the Greek and Roman Classics. We 
are creatures of imitation. We need 
excitement, powerful excitement, in 
order to develope the talents which 
we have. Both of these principles 
act upon a young man, who engages 
ina proper manner in the study of 
the Classics.’ How can the influence 
of such exquisite models upon a sus- 
ceptible youth, be otherwise than 
beneficial in regard to style? It can- 
not. This influence may be lost by 
studies ill directed. It may fail in 
some cases, where it finds no ade- 
quate understanding and native taste, 
on which it can operate. But this is 
no argument against the nature and 
beneficial effects of the thing itself. 


tions made by education, either for a Mf it be said, now, that the study of 


speaker or a writer. 

“I have never yet engaged in any 
exercise, which afforded more saluta- 
ry discipline of this sort, than that of 
translating difficult passages from a 
foreign language. I have sometimes 
spent whole hours, on even a prepo- 
sition or an adverb; but I am very 
certain, that few of my hours have 
been spent to better purpose, in their 
influence over the habits of the mind. 

(4) The study of the classics, is one 
of the best means of improving the taste 
for good writing and speaking, and 
thus of promoting an important pur- | 
pose in respect to improvement in elo- | 
quence. Who would not send a young | 
man, entering upon the business of a | 
painter, to study the works of Ra- 
phael, of Michael Angelo, of Correg- | 
gio, and others of a similar charac- | 
ter? Who would not send a young 
statuary to study the models of the | 
Grecian artists? | hold it to be use- 


less to bring forward arzuments. after | 
the lapse of so many centuries, during | 
which all men have been agreed, to | 
shew that some of the finest and most | 
perfect models of style and eloquence, ' 


| modern European languages may an- 


swer the same purposes, which | have 


enumerated under my first, second, 


and third heads; yet here is a dis- 
tinction, under my fourth head, which 
separates the Roman and Greek clas- 
sics widely from most modern langua- 
ges, The German, the French, the 
Italian, the Spanish, though all 
abounding in works worthy of peru- 
sal, do not afford, in point of taste and 
eloquence, any thing that will com- 
pare with the finest Greek and Ro- 
man models. I know some will dis- 
sent from this opinion; but I believe 
those who have studied both the an- 
cient and the modern, will in genera! 
agree with me. 

(5) The study of Latin and Greek 
authors is necessary to a good knowledge 
of the nature and structure of our own 
language. Our language is confessedly 
made up, ina great proportion, of Lat- 
in and Greek words, i. e. of words de- 
rived from those languages. | venture 
on the assertion, therefore, that our 
language cannot be radically under- 
stood, as to its grammar and etymolo- 
ey, without a knowledge of those lan- 
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‘guages. Nay, I challenge all those 
who disapprove of classical study, to 
point out one good grammarian or 
lexicographer, in the English lan- 
guage, who was, or is, ignorant of the 
Classics. I call on them to shew the 
possibility of acquiring and sustaining 
this character, without such a knowl- 
edge. 

(6) Our own English classics can- 
not be read, and thoroughly understood, 
without the knowledge in question. 
Nothing is more certain, than that all 
the best writers and speakers in our 
language, have been, and are, classi- 
cal scholars. Shall 1 name Milton, 
Pope, Dryden, Cowper, Addison, 
Steele, Johnson, Gray, Goldsmith, 
Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, and others 
of the present time, standing with or 


because they are the key necessary to 
unlock the stores of theological learn- 
ing. 

| Of the Greek this is plainly true ; 
because the New ‘Testament was 
written in Greek, and one of the most 
| interesting and important of all the 
versions of the Old Testament, is in 
‘Greek. Of Latin it is true, because a 
great part of all the theological learn- 
ing in the world is in that language ; 
and in books, too, which never have 
been, and probably never will be 
translated. Besides this, nearly all 
the most important Lexicons, Gram- 
mars, and Commentaries, that have 
respect to the original languages ef 
the Bible, have been, and still are, 
composed in Latin. Unless then the 
student in theology is to renounce 








near them? Shall I go into the de- | forever all hopes of access to these 
partments of theology, of law, or of | rich, boundless, and overflowing sour- 
medical science, and name standard | ces, he must acquire a knowledge of 
authors? And need I say, that not one | Latin. 
of these can be found, who was des- What student in theology, too, who 
titute of the knowledge in question? | has it in his power, will neglect to 
How then are their works to be un- | acquire the ability to peruse the 
derstood, 1 mean radically and fully Greek and Latin fathers, those burn- 
comprehended, without a knowledge | ing and shining lights of the ancient 
similar to theirs? Where is there (I | Christian world, agreat part of whose 
had almost said) a single page in the | works never have been, and never 
whole, which does not contain some | will be translated ? Who that has op- 
implied or express reference, in some | portunity can neglect this, without 
shape or other, to the classics, or | subjecting himself to the condemna- 
which has not received some modifi- | tion of the slothful servant in the par- 
cation from this source ? Can any man | able ? 
understand the Paradise Lost, for ex-| “Then as to a knowledge of the 
ample, who is not read in the clas- | Hebrew, it is next to impossible to 
sics? The thing is impossible. And | get evena smattering of it, without 
it is as really true, of a great part of some good knowledge of Latin and 
the highest and best models, in En- Greek, particularly of Latin. Almost 
glish literature. An entire compre- all the best helps, as has just been 
hension of them is out of question, to | stated, are in Latin. They will long 
a man not furnished with a store of be so, if not always. And besides 
classical knowledge. | this, the discipline which results from 
x. am aware that I shall be told the study of the Greek and Roman 
: eed ing 5 aie ae ~ | a is altogether necessary in or- 
i slati _der to make a due proficiency in the 
the classics, without spending one’s | Hebrew. 
time to acquire a knowledge of the }~*Here now is so plain a case of 
originals. Of this I shall take notice | the absolute necessity of Latin and 
in the sequel, under another division | Greek studies, that I should be wil- 
of my subject. | ling to rest the whole cause upon it, 


(7) The study of Latin and Greek | in res indicati 
= , pect to vindicating the meas- 
as wnportant to the young theologian, | ures of the Education Society. The 
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common allegation, that we may read 
classical authors in good translations, 
will not apply here. ‘Translations 


do not exist, of a great part of the. 
books which a student must peruse, | 
who pursues the study of the origin- | 
al languages of the Scriptures. Plain- | 
ly, then, he must either dispense | 
wholly with this study, and content | 


himself with such translations of the 
Bible as he can get,or he must be 
acquainted with classical languages 
in order to pursue the study of the 
originals for himself. 

We come, then, by such a course 
of reasoning, directly to the question, | 
Whether the young men, patronized by 
the Education Society, should be expeci- 
ed and required to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the original Hebrew and 
Greck Scriptures. 

Into this question my limits forbid 
me to go at large. A tew hints on- 
ly, and I pass on to other topics. 

In the first place, then, I ask every 
man who has read Homer and Virgil, 
whether any translation of them in 
our language furnishes him with a 
complete likeness of the originals? 
There never has been but one an- 
ewer to this question ; and there nev- 
er can be bué one, unless it be made 
out under the influence of teelings 
excited by dispute, and a determina- 
tion at all adventures to carry a point. | 
Pope’s Homer is Pope’s; and Dry- | 
den’s Virgil is Dryden’s. The Greek 
and the Latin author are both invested | 
with modern costume, and drawn in 
the colouring of the present day. 

‘Even Cowper has not given us the | 
old Homer, but a kind of new one. 
And surely, if the talents and enthu- 
siasm of such translators, and the ex- | 
traordinary powers which they had | 
as to command of language, and the 
deep acquaintance which they had 
with the classics, and with the true 
nature and spirit of poetry; if all these 
combined were not adequate to give 
us a true portrait of Homer or Virgil ; 
then what must be said of the many 
inferior translators, who have labour- 
ed to present us with a correct view 
of the other classics? 








‘What is true here, is true of all the 
}1 
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translations of the Scriptures, whic. 
have yet appeared in our language 
lam not speaking now, of the sen- 
tunents which the Bible contains— 
of its precepts and its penalties— 
which are so plain, that even the 
worst translation that ever was made 
of the Scriptures has not rendered 
them, for the most part, either ob- 
scure or dubious; and certainly, our 
venerable and excellent English 
translation has made them very plain. 
What men could do, in their age and 
with their means, our English trans- 
lators did accomplish. ‘Their work 
remains, to the present hour, one of 
the noblest in its kind which has yet 
been accomplished. But all the di- 
vine features of the original, no trans- 
lator has ever conveyed; perhaps, 


‘nay probably, none ever will be 
able to convey them. 
| ten thousand thousand tints of light 
and shade, in the original picture, 


There are 


drawn by a hand that was guided by 
the power above, which no copyist 
has yet possessed ability to transfer 
to his imitation. 

‘1 advance a step farther. I aver, 
that there are some passages in our 
English Version of the Scriptures, 
which are dark ; nay, some absolute- 
ly without meaning, to a mere Eng’ 
lish reader. For example; what 
will such a reader understand by this 
expression, “ For this cause ought a 
woman to have power on her head, 
because of the angels? 1 Cor. 11: 
10.” I might easily swell the list of 
passages dark like this, and then ask, 
How is a minister of the Gospel, un- 
acquainted with the original Scrip- 
tures, to solve such difficulties? 1 
shall be answered probably by the 
declaration, that he may consult 
Commentators, in case of difficulties 
like these. But this is not a satisfac- 
tory answer. ‘Those Commentators, 
who give an adequate explanation of 
obscure phraseology, give one ground- 
ed in philology, and intelligible only 
through the medium of philology. 
He may consult, then, in vain. He 
cannot understand either what they 
speak, nor whereof they affirm. And 
even if he could, without a knowl- 
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edge of his own, how can he judge 
whether the explanation given is 
probable, or improbable? It is impos- 
sible ; and all his inquiries, therefore, 
must end in disappointment, or be al- 
almost altogether nugatory. 

‘Nothing can be plainer, than that 
any one unskilled in the original Scrip- 
tures must cast himself, almost if not 
quite implicitly, upon the credit of 
those whom he consults, for the 
meaning of the word of God. If an 
enemy of evangelical truth avers, 
when a passage is cited from our 
Version in defence of such truth, that 
the original does not mean so or so, 
according to the interpretation given 
by the advocate for evangelical sen- 
timent, how is the latter to contra- 
dict this? Shall he apply to Commen- 
tators? He may; but then they give 
reasons which he docs not under- 
stand; or they may be controverted 
by critical reasons, of which he is 
altogether unable to form a correct 
judgment. Shall the young men pre- 
paring for the ministry, aim at free- | 
ing themselves from such a state of. 
dependence, from such a bondage, as 
this ? 

I answer, Yes. If 1 had a hundred 
voices, | would answer Yes with them | 
all. If I were a Roman Catholic, I | 
could then take the exposition which 
an infallible church or Pope has giv- 
en, of any and every part of Scrip- 
ture. I should never need any other | 
argument in favour of my interpreta- | 
tion, excepting evidence that an infal- | 
lible expositor had decided in favour 
of it. But being a Protestant, and 
having as yet never been able to find 
an infallible expositor, since the days 
of inspiration have passed away, |. 

value the privilege of examining 
opinions advanced upon the meaning 
of the Scriptures, more than all the 
treasures of earth. I do most ardently 
desire that every minister of the di- 
vine word should enjoy the like priv- 
ilege, who can by any means attain it. 
\“ But if the English Translation of 
the Bible be obscure, in many places, 
how are the common people to un- | 
derstand it? And how can they be | 
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said to have any Bible?” Questions 
ofien put, in order to silence such 
reasoning as | have been advancing; 
but which do not at all embarrass 
my own mind. My answer is, that 
the common people are to understand 
the difficult passages of the Bible, by 
having them explained by their min. 
isters; and that their ministers will 
be able to expluin them, only when 
they study and understand them. So 
the great head of the Church de. 
signed it should be; for he instituted 
the ministry for this very purpose. 

\ [ shall be asked again, “ Ifno trans. 
lation of the Scriptures can be made, 
which will give an adequate view of 
the Original, then what good purpose 
will the study of that Original an- 
swer, since you yourself aver, that it 
can never be fully represented by 
any Version?” 

8 An anssver is not dificult. A prop- 
er view of the original will inspire 
feelings and views, which will give 
birth to many thoughts and reflec. 
tions leading the reader himself to 
new and better apprehensions of the 
meaning of the sacred word, and ena- 
bling him to communicate them ina 
manner at once more interesting and 
intelligible. I will communicate my 
ideas of this important part of our 


subject, by an appeal to other things, 


which will be intelligible to all your 
readers, 

Suppose a person is to lecture on 
the art of painting ; and in particular, 
on the works of the great masters of 
this art. Shall he prepare himself, 
by the study of mere copies of Ra- 


phael, Michael Angelo, and Correg- 


gio’s works; or shall he go at once 
to the originals in all their exquisite 
beauty and perfection ; with all their 
light and shade, with all their finish- 
ed touches and graces that cannot be 


copied? The whole world can give 
but one answer. 
Again; I want to describe the 


beauties of nature—the glories of 
the visible creation around me—the 
heavens decked with shining worlds 
—the earth covered with fruits and 
flowers, adorned with copse and field. 
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variegated with hills and mountains, 
intersected by rivulets and majestic 
streams ; shall | go now to the celes- 
tial globe for the one; and to the 
landscapes of even Reubens and Van 
Dyke tor the other? The merest 
child, who gazes on the azure vault 
of heaven with rapture, and ranges 
with delight the fields, and flowery 
beds, and hills, and dales, of the nat- 
ural world, will answer this question 
as correctly as the astronomer, the 
botanist, and the geolovist. 

‘Apply these principles to the case 
before us. I want to make a copy of 
sketches drawn in the book of God. 
Shall I go, now, to the Original, 
drawn by hands guided by skill di- 
vine, painted in colours of heavenly 

origin, and finished with all the ex- 
quisite light, and sh: ade, and syimme- 
try, which the pencil of an Omniscient 
Artist has given; shall | gaze on this, 
until my whole soul is stirred within 
me, and { am rapt into admiration, 
and wonder, and love, and my teel- 


ings catch something of the enthusi- | 


asm which the original author felt; 
and in this frame make an effort to 
draw a sketch for others; Or shall I 
limit myself to an imperfect, a more 
or less untrue, copy of a divine Orig- 
inal, and sit down contented with the 
belief, that | have a competent view 
of the Original itself? I need not, 
and will not answer this question; 


because I know there can be but one | 


opinion respecting it. 


\In a word, (for [ must cut short | 


this topic), who will communicate 
the most intelligible and impressive 
view of what the Scriptures contain, 
the people who are to be instruct- 

; he who has surveyed, with his 
own eyes, all the beauty and glory 
of the original; or he who has seen 
them only in an imperfect copy ?— 
Who will defend the meaning of the 
Scriptures in the best manner; he 
who can appeal to the Original, and 
make others to feel the weight of his 
appeal; or he who is obliged to take 
things at second hand, and to cast | 
himself on the assertions and the be- | 
lief of others ? 
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If the answer to such questions 
is plain, then it is equally plain, that 
classical study must be required of 
young men, designed for the minis- 
try; for without this, to attain to 
proper and adequate knowledge ot 
the original Scriptures is really out 
of question, if respect be had to the 
apparatus for study which has as yet 


been turnished. 


translated for them. 
they be translated from our English 


| Version ? 


| 


But Lam going on to make a book. 
I will stop short, then, and leave the 
thousand interesting topics connected 
with what is here briefly hinted, in 
order to proceed in my task. I ob- 
serve then, 

(7) That as the young men, who 
enter upon the ministry, at the pres- 
ent time, are considered as volunteers 
to go where the interests of the church 
require them to go, and consequently 
to embark in missionary enterprises 
to foreign countries and nations, a 
knowledge of the Original Scriptures, 
and consequently of the Classics, is ab- 
solutely essential to them. 

When converts are made among 
the heathen, the Scriptures must be 


How? Shall 


The very idea is absurd, 
to a man versed in the nature of this 
business. All translations made in 
this way, will speedily go into desue- 
tude; and at most. can never be con- 
sidered as any thing more than a 
preparation for a Version of the 
Originals. But shall not our Mission- 
aries translate the Scriptures? Yes, 
they may; they must. ‘Then they 
must prepare for this, by a previous 
course of discipline in linguistic study ; 
j. e. they should study the Classics. 

(8) The very nature of the Chris- 
tian religion, and the duties of a Chris- 
tian minister, demand of him that he 
should be as enlightened and learned as 
his opportunities will enable him to be. 

If he is “Sto call no man Master, 
on earth,” he must at least become, 
in some good measure independent of 





human authority, as to 
faith. He should himself be qualified 
‘to examine, and to judge. No greater 
‘evil can befall the church, than an 
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ignorant ministry, who can be sway- 
ed by the cunning and craft of de- 
signing men. From this very source, 

the dark ages of Romish superstition | 
flowed. May God defend his Church 

from the return of times like those ! 

An ignorant Clergy must always be 

exposed to superstition, and misrep- 

resentation of the Scriptures. A learn- 

ed and pious ministry, is the most 

effectual of all human barriers against | 
these evils. 

It is the duty of Christian ministers, 
to strive after all the moral (not po-| 
litical) influence which they can at- 
tain to, in behalf of the cause of their 
divine master. If they sustain a good | 
character for piety, classical know!- 
edge will greatly increase this infin- 
ence. Say what we will, how Lena: 
is power. And the belicf among a 
people, that their minister under- 
stands the classics, sacred and pro- 
fane, must always increase the res- 
pect which they will pay to his opin- 
ions and views of the doctrines of re- 
ligion. 

(9) Who are to be the instructers 
and guardians of youth 2? Who ere to 
be principal actors iw our Schools and 
Colleges ? Ministers of the gospel. 
They always have been so; I trust. 
they always will be, in every Chris- 
tian land. But how is an unlearned | 
ministry to teach? Some one may 
say, perhaps, “The study of the 
Classics is to be given up, and then | 
this knowledge will not be needed.” | 
But this I will not, cannot, believe. 
So long as there is taste inthe world, 
and a proper sense of the most suc- 
cessful discipline of the human mind, | 
it will not be given up. It will no 
doubt, be extended. Classics will not, 
I trust, at some future day. mean 
merely heathen authors.  !t will com- 
prize the Sacrep Booxs; It will em- 
brace more or less of the Latin and 
Greek Fathers. It is indeed a singu- 
Jar thing that Christians should talk of 
a truly liberal education in the langua- | 
ges,which overlooks these most impor- | 
tant of all Classics.’ But better days, 
are coming upon the church, and new 
views on this great subject, I think, 
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there be to become critics and com- 


prevent. 
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' must ultimately prevail among all re- 


flecting Christian men. The time 
will come, when Moses, and David, 
and Isaiah, and Paul, and John, will 
be regarded as worthy of as much at- 
tention in colleges, as Horace, and 
Virgil, and Pindar, and Homer; nay, 
when the immortal christian w orthies, 
Origen and Chrysostom, and Basil. 
and Gregory Nazianzen, and Euse- 
bius, and Cyprian, and Lactantius and 
Jerome, will enforce their claims on 


the attention of the young men in 


our colleges, who are desirous to 


‘make heathenism a subordinate, and 


not an exclusive study. 
Should this happy day speedily 


dawn, the rising ministry ought to 


prepare for it. They are not to give 
up one of the most important of all 
influences which they have, that of 
instructers, for want of a little effort, 
and a litile expense. 

‘I inow that those who decry the 
study of the languages, aver that 
they do net mean to have all candi- 
dates for the ministry abandon it; 
they would have some critics and 
commentators, and defenders of the 
church educated on an_ extensive 
But how is this to be accom- 
plished if our public Institutions cease 


to pursue classical studies, and they 


become unpopular. It is idle to think 


of this, for it would be impossible, in 
a little time, to procure the neces- 


sary means for the higher education 
in question; and if they could be 
what inducement would 


mentators, when no readers of such 
authors could be found ? 

It were easy to proffer additional rea- 
sons; but want of time and of room 
I cannot close, however, 
withont making some remarks of a 
miscellaneous nature, on the subject 
which has been discussed. 

My first remark is, that the same 
kind of reasoning, in most respects, 
which I have employed above, may 
be very justly employed with regard 
to the profesions of Law and Medi- 
cine. ‘Thousands of valuable books, 


| in both of these professions, are in 
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Latin; and some, in Greek. An; 
original investigator, then, can no. 
man ever be in either of these sci- | 


ences, who is destitute of a classical ® 


education. He must always be de- | 
pendant on his interpreters, and al- 
ways be exposed, of course, to feel | 
and to have others feel, that his in- 
telligence is,in many important res- 
pects, merely second-handed. If the 
interpretation of a Latin or Greek 
source is called in question, he can 
never offer any philological reasons 
of his own, to shew that there is no 
good ground to call it in question. | 

*I know it is said, here, that after | 
all, the student in the classics is de- | 
pendent for his knowledge, on his | 
lexicons, and grammars, and commen- 
taries, and virtually relies, at last, | 
upon the opinions of others. But: 
this is not the true state of the case. | 
The child and the youth of tender | 
years, does indeed rely on his nurses, | 
and on his vocabularies, for the mean- | 
ing of words in his own vernacular | 
tongue. But when he has grown up, | 
and has thoroughly studied his moth- ' 
er-tongue, he needs not Dr Johnson’s 
Dictionary to tell him what the words | 
mean, to which he is accustomed. | 
And even if that Dictionary should | 
sive a wrong account of the meaning | 
of a word, he will not feel bound by 
it, but be able to correct the error, 
from the sources of hisown knowledge. 

So will it be, in regard to those who 
study thoroughly the Classics, either | 
profane or sacred. In due time they 
will be able tocorrect lexicographers 
and commentators, where they are 
erroneous. They will become fitted 
to make lexicons themselves; and 
therefore will only be aided, not gui- 
ded, by those of others. 

“My second remark is, that all 
young men, who aspire to the office 
of the ministry, and neglect classical 
studies, do, by that very neglect, ex- 
clude themselves, through life, from 
being radical and profound investiga- 
tors, in respect to any topic of theol- 
ogy or of exegesis. 

This lies upon the face of what has 
been said above. Without such knowl- 
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edge, they can never examine for 
themselves a great proportion of orig- 
inal sources. Nor is there one chance 
in a thousand, that they will ever ac- 
quire this knowledge, unless they do 
it before they commence preaching; 
as experience abundantly shews. 
The question, then, whether the 
American Education Society shall de- 
mand of the young men under its 
care the attainment of classical knowl- 
edge, is the question, whether their 
young men shall be fitted to investi- 
gate the original sources of theological 
knowledge, or be trained up for a 


more limited sphere of action and 


usefulness. 

On this question, | do hope, I hope 
in God, they will never doubt or 
hesitate. Why should they content 
themselves with sending labourers in- 
to the vineyard fitted to cultivate a 
small field, when they may send those 
who can cultivate a large one? They 
have the means, certainly they may 
have them, of imparting the qualiti- 
cations necessary for more extended 
action, and more important and wide- 
ly diffused influence. The judicious 
and reflecting laymen of our country 


_are even in advance of the clergy, in 


their views on this subject ; and when 
their charity is asked, with a view to 
accomplish this end, experience has 
proved that they will not refuse it. 
Hold fast then, my dear Sir, the po- 
sition which you and your benevolent 
coadjutors have taken; and never 
doubt that the good sense of an en- 
lightened community will support you 
in it. 

1 am fully aware, that some excel- 
lent men among us, have strong ob- 
jections against studying the heathen 
authors with long continued diligence, 
from considerations of a moral nature. 
I respect their motives. There is no 
little reason to fear, that, as classical 
study is now arranged and pursued, 
the effects may, in some cases, have 
an anpropitious moral influence. But 
the fault lies in the manner, not in 
the thing. Until sacred classics, and 
religious patristical classics, shall 


claim a part of the attention of our 
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youth at the colleges and schools, | perstition? Can this be done without 
there will be ground for such objec- | using the wand of prophets and apos. 


tions. 


when Christians shall think, that they 


are m duty bound to give their chil- 


' 
' 


May the time soon arrive, | tles ? 


Hold fast, then, I would say with 
all my heart and soul, the vantage 


dren at least as much knowledge of | ground you have obtained, and ret all 


the true God and Saviour, as of Ju- 
piter and his associates! ‘There is too 
much good sense, and illumination, 
and piety, among the teachers and 
guardians of our Colleges, not to give 
this subject, sooner or later, a more 
thorough consideration than it has yet 
received. 


I am aware, also, that the question | 


is often asked, Have there not been 
many useful and eminent ministers, 
without a classical education? With- 
out hesitation, | answer in the affir- 
mative. But then, | may be indulged 
in asking another question, in) my 
turn. 
been still more useful and eminent, 
with a more tinished and thorough 
education? Deny it no one can, who 
concedes that knowledge is power. 
In conclusion, | repeat it, that the 


Education Society have aright to ap-_ 


propriate their funds, in the manner in 


sincere, my unalterable conviction, 
that it is their duty soto do. If ever 


| 
| 
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in addition that you can by any tu- 
ture opportunities. 
With much respect and affection, 
Your friend and brother, 
M. Stuart. 
Th ol, Se md, Andore vy 
July 16, 1 
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CONNECTICUT BRANCH OF ‘THE EDUCA. 
TION SOCIETY. 

We like the spirit of the following re- 

marks, which we quote from a communi- 


ae : | cation in alate number of the New Haven 
This is, Would they not have | 


Religious Intelligencer. There not only 
ouGHnT to be, but there CAN be one hun- 
dred beneficiaries in Yale College. The 
young mencan be found. The churches, 
which God has so signally blessed with 


the effusions of his Holy Spirit, can fur- 


nish two hundred, we doubt not; and 
which they have done. It is my most | 


Sa country needed a learned and pow- | 


erful ministry, ours is the one. 
population is exsteuding with a rapid- 
ity hitherto usbexampled in the histo- 
ry of man. It is a population which 
needs the guidance of men thorough- 
ly enlightened and substantially edu- 
cated. We are forming our character 
for ages to come. Say not, then, that 
* a halfeducated man will do for the 
West--tor the new settlements.” Nay, 
better keep such an one in the old set- 
tlements, where the habits are already 
established, than to send him into the 
new, where a world is to be formed 
out of the elements of chaos. Say 
not that a half-educated man will do 
for the heathen; for there chaos and 
eternal night hold their united reign, 
anda mighty power is needed to 
cause light and order to spring up. 
Who shall translate the bible there ? 
Who shaJl expel the demons of su- 


Qur | 





| 








the moans are entirely at their command. 
The churches, which could, year after 
year, contribute their six, eight, and ten 
thousaud dollars annually to send _ the 
missionary of the cross to the destitute 
West, can now, with their augmented 
means, and cheered by sympathy and co- 
operation from every quarter, contribute 
at least half as much, to qualify their in- 
digent sons to preach the everlasting go:- 
pel to a wretched and dying world. 

Speaking of Yale College, the writer 
says, ** Ought not that venerable Institu- 
tion, with its noble advantages, to be in- 
structing within its walls at least one hun- 
dred of those sons of the church whom the 
hand of public charity is to train up for 
the salvation of our country, and the con- 
version of the world? It has already train- 
ed for usefulness more than four thousand 
alumni, of whom one thousand have been 
ministers, It is the Alma Mater of such 
men as Edwardsand Bellamy and Hop- 
kins, and Smalley and Strong and Dwight, 
and which now numbers among its two 
thousand living alumni, nearly five hun- 
dred ministers of the gospel.” 
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The writer closes by suggesting several | ot God, these possessions for me, and who 


ways, in which the proposed measure 
could be accomplished, 1. Yale College 
might be endowed with ample charity 
funds. 2. Individuals might be found who 
would promise to pay the tuition of one ben- 
eficiary, Which is thirty three dollars per 
annum. 3. Or associations of several indi- 
viduals might be formed for the same ob- 
ject. 4. Churches might be induced to 
engage to pay the tuition of some given 
number. 5, Auxiliaries might be formed 
to the Connecticut Branch of the Ameri- 
can Education Socicty, which would ap- 
propriate one third, or one half, or a great- 
er proportion of their contributions to this 


specific object—the payment of tuition, 


=» @MO@«:-- 


ACCUMULATING PROPERTY FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 

Perhaps the rich man has a favorite or 
an only son, for whom he destines, with 
the rest of his treasure, that portion which 
God is demanding. In due time that son 
will be put in possession by his father’s 


death, and will be so much the richer for | 


that portion. That this wealth will re- 
main long in his hands, a prosperous and 
undiminished possession, is not, perhaps, 
very probable. But let us suppose, that 
it will, and suppose too, that this son will 





be aman of sensibility and deep reflec. | 


Then, his property will often re- 
And 


tion. 
mind him of his departed father. 


with what emotions? This, he will say to | 


himself, was my father’s god. He did, 
indeed, think much of me, and of securing 
ior me an advantageous condition in life ; 
and Tam not ungrateful for his cares. [He 


professed, also, not to be unconcerned for | 


the interests of his own soul, and the 
cause of the Saviour of the world. But 
alas! it presses on me with irresistible 
evidence, that the love of money hada 
power in his heart predominant over all 
other interests. It cannot be effaced from 
my memory, that I have often observed 
the strong marks of repugnance and im- 
patience, an ingenuity of evasion, an 
acuteness to discover or invent objections 


to the matter proposed to him, however | 
| one winter, in a place destitute of preach- 


high its claims, if those claims sought to 
touch his money, which he contemplated 
and guarded and augmented, with a de- 
votedness of soul quite religious. But 
whither cana soul be gone, which had 
such a religion? Would he that acguir- 


ed, and guarded even against the demands 


renee 
re 


jis thinking of them now, as certainly as 
lam thinking of them, oh would he, if 
| he could speak to me while | am pleas- 
| ing myself that these are mine, tell me 
that they are the price of my father’s 
soul? John Fosler. 


A SERIVUS QUESTION. 


Will not every Christian ask within 
himself, Is there pot in that system of in- 
iquity, which has, for so many ages exist- 
ed in the world, some small part, some 
poisonous atom, some serpent vehicle of 
an evil principle, which I may be the 
means of destroying? Though no appar- 
ent effect should result, except in the sight 
of Him, who discriminates all things, still 
am I not bound in mere proof ot my fidel- 
ity tomy Master, to give some demonstra- 
tion of hatred, to fling some practical sal- 
utation of war, against an internal system 
of idolatry, which, in character of a con- 
stellation of gods, arrogates the worship of 
a large portion of the human race, and re- 
pays it with perdition? Can I hope to go, 
without some haunting sense of dishonor, 
to that superior empire of the Almighty, 
where every possible feeling goes forth in 
devotion, from a region where | have been 
nearly at peace with such an odious usur- 


pation ? John Koster, 





Evtract of a letter froma former benefi- 
ciary of the Education Society. 


Ilow can J forget the kind and blessed 
agency employed by the Great Head of 
the Church in putting me into the minis- 
try’ Il love to take a retrospective view 
of the Providence by which I was con- 
ducted forward to the work in which | am 
engaged, But for the beloved, and la- 
mented Parsons, | might have never com- 
menced a course of study preparatory to 
this holy work, He found me in obscuri- 
ty, a poor farmer’s boy. By means of that 
sainted Missionary I was made acquainted 
with the American Education Society, and 


| while [ live, and I hope in eternity, | shall 


remember, with the liveliest gratitude to 
God, the assistance, which I have receiv- 
ed from it. 

ln the midst of trials, [have all along 
had encouragements. I taught school, 


ing. An interesting revival commenced 
| in the School, which extended into other 
districts, and resulted in .the hopeful con- 
version of more than fifty. One of the 
| number is nowemployed as an assistant 
| Missionary among the Indians; and one 
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or two others are preparing for the min- 
istry. Inthe town where | am now set- 
tled, there has been an interesting revival 
within the last two years. Two of the 
young men, subjects of the work, have be- 
gun to prepare for college, with a view to 
the ministry.” 


— 
FACTS, 

The American Bible Society issued, dur- 
ing the year ending in May last, 134,604 
copies of Bibles and Testaments, being an 
increase over the issues of the preceding 
year of 62,946 copies. When the arrange- 
ments, which are now making are com- 
pleted, the Society will employ twenty- 
hand presses, and eight presses to be 
worked by steam; equal in all to forty 
presses worked by the hand. The Society 


FACTS.—A SUGGESTION TU A PARTICULAR CLASS OF YOUNG MEN. 


will then print at the rate of 300,000 cop- | 


ies per annuin. 

The American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions received, in the year cuding in Oc- 
tober last, more than $96,000, From 
May 16th to June 20th 1828, they recei- 
ved $16,842.79. Of this the Boston For- 
cign Mission Socicty contributed about 
$8,000. 

The American Tract Society printed, 
during the past year, more than fifty three 
milltons of pages of tracts, Branch 
Society at Boston remitted more than 
seven thousand dollars to its treasury. 

The Missionaries of the American Home 
Missionary Socicty performed during the 
last year, an amount of labor equal -io one 
hundred and thirty three years’ labor of 
an individual. Through the direct in- 
strumentality of these Missionaries, uot 
less than (hirteen hundred souls were made 
the subjects of renewing grace. 

The American Education Society, in 
six mouths past, has received not far from 
serenty new benciiciarics. 

The receipts of the American Coloni- 
zation Socicty during the last year were 
Si541jS2. The colony at Liberia in- 
creased trom seven hundred souls to more 
than twelve hondred. Fifteen hundred 
sidividuals applied for a passage, to whom 
it could not be granted. 

The whole receipts of the most impor- 
tant benevolent Societies in the United 


rPyy. 
1c 


States, during the year, Was more than | 


$50,000 beyond those of the preceding 
year. 


+ @MO...- 
A sugeestion to a particular class of Young 
Men, 


rr . - . 
Phere isa large class of pious young 


men i our country, from the age of six- 





| ker. 





Jury 


teen to twenty one, who have the means 
of acquiring a liberal education, with the 
prospect of usefulness, but who, for vari. 
ous reasons, choose to engage in some 
other occupation. It may be that they 
are just commencing lucrative 
worldly business which they are unwil- 
ling to abandon, It may be that they 
shrink from the toil, and labor, and self 
denial, which are inseparable from the 
life of a faithful minister. Or it may be 
that they are not fully acquainted with 
the moral condition of the human race, 
and of the urgent need, which exists for 
a great increase in the number of the 


some 


preachers of the Gospel. 

Now we wish to ask the young man, 
whom providence has placed in the cir- 
cumstances, which we have mentioned, 
to reflect candidly and seriously upon the 


following facts. The number of pious 


| young men in all the colleges in the Uni- 


ted States, if all should become ministers, 
would not be enough to supply the vacant 


| churches in the single Presbyterian de- 


nomination, and would be deficient by 
more than five hundred men to supply 
All 


the efforts of the American Education §o- 


the destitute Baptist congregations. 


cicty, on the present scale of operations, 
are not competent, by any means, to fur- 
nish New England with the requisite min- 
isterial If 2,000 young men 
should immediately enter on a course of 


labour. 


preparation for the christian ministry, by 
the time that they would be thoroughly 
preparcd for their work, one third of all 
the clergymen now alive will be in their 
graves. Who will supply their places? The 
population of this country is increasing at 
the rate of 1000 aday. In ten years, 
there will be required for the 17,000,000 
of inhabitants in the United States 17,000 
Ministers, 

Think, moreover, of your obligations to 
the Saviour, Once, you were in darkness, 
in the horrible pit, an enemy to your Ma- 
The Holy Spirit opened your eyes. 
You felt like an outcast from the presence 
of God, and as if nothing in heaven or 
earth could help you. While in this for- 
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lorn condition Jesus Christ had pity on 
you. He placed your feet on the rock of 
ages. You beheld his glory as the glory 
of the only begotten Son of God full of 
grace and truth, In the ardor of grateful 
emotion you gave yourself to him, soul 
and body. Now what does that conse- 
cration imply. Plainly that you shall 


spend your life in that way in which you | 


can do most for Him, who died for you. 
Is it in seeking your own ease or emolu- 
ment in some honorable worldly business, 
or in proclaiming to others that love,which 
has saved you from eternal perdition ? 

You may also give a noble testimony 
to your sense of the value of the Christian 
religion, by sacrificing for its promotion 
rich worldly prospects, and by entering on 
a course of exhausting study, and of self 
denying labor. It will be seen and felt 
that you are preparing for the holy work, 
not for the want of means to qualify your- 
self for the honorable pursuit of another 
profession, but from the dictates of con- 
science and from love to Christ. 

Think, furthermore, of that crown of 
glory, which shall be placed upon the 
head of every true minister of Christ. 
He who has turned many souls to right- 
eousness, shall ** walk high in salvation 
and the climes of bliss.” We do not 
wish to present one unhallowed motive to 
induce you to take upon yourself this mo- 


mentous trust. No, loud, repeated, im- | 


ploring as the cry of a dying world is for 
the waters of life, we do not wish to have 
you engage in this work, ** without you 
are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
But if that love which passeth all under- 
standing has been shed abroad in your 
heart, let it constrain you to think serious- 
ly upon this subject. Think of a soul 
born to enjoy a happiness or suffer a mis- 
ery intense and interminable, Think of 
the agonies of the Son of God for its re- 
demption. Six hundred millions know 
uothing of this redemption, 


PERIODICAL PRESS, 


From the Traveller, a periodical just | 


32 





commenced in Philadelphia, we gather 
the following interesting facts. 

The whole number of newspapers, pub- 
lished in the United States, in 1775, was 
37; in 1810, 353; in 1828, $27. This 
estimate is of course imperfect, and falls 
below the truth. The whole number is 
probably nearly 1000. 

In Maine there are 29; in Massachu- 
setts 78; in New Hampshire 17; in Ver- 
mont 21; Rhode Island 11; Connecticut 
26; New York 161; New Jersey 22; 
Pennsylvania 185; Delaware 4; Mary- 
land 32; District of Columbia 9; Virginia 
34; North Carolina 15; South Carolina 
16; Georgia 13; Florida 2; Alabama 
10 ; Mississippi 6 ; Louisiana 9, Tennessee 
8; Kentucky 23; Ohio 66; Indiana 17; 
Michigan 2; Illinois 4; Missouri 5; Ar- 
kansas 1; Cherokee nation 1. 

In Boston 5 daily papers are published ; 
in New York 11; in Albany 3; in Roch- 
ester 1; in Philadelphia 8; in Baltimore 
4; in Alexandria 1; in Washington 3; 
in Richmond 1 ;in Norfolk 1 ; in Charles- 
ton 4; in Savannah 2; in New Orleans 
2; in Cincinnati 1.—Total 47. In Penn- 
sylvania 22 papers are published in the 
German language. One paper in New 
York is printed in the French language, 
and one in the Spanish. One in New Or- 





leans in French. 
| Ofthe monthly Periodicals, we believe 
'the Missionary Herald circulates the 
| greatest number of copies; and of the 
weekly, the New York Ch. Advocate(18, 
| 000.) The value of the press as an aux- 
| iliary in the cause of benevolence, is stri- 
| kingly exhibited in the following estimate. 

The press which works off the London 

Times newspaper, is moved by steam, 
| and prints at the rate of 4,000 an hour, 
or 70 ina minute. It is computed that 
| it would require 48,000 persons to write 
| out the 8,000 papers which are circulated 
daily, and if the press was kept going for 
24 hours it would require fwo millions lwo 
hundred and four thousand scribes to write 


over what three men can now do. 


The Bible. 


| Sodeep was the veneration of Henry 
| Martyn for the word of God, that when a 





suspicion arose in his mind, that any oth- 
er book he might be studying was about 
to gain an undue influence over his affec- 
tions, he instantly laid it aside. 

Memoir. 





We may judge by our regard for the 
Sabbath, whether eternity will be forced 
upon us, Adams. 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, 


Juty 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


(Concluded from the January No.—page 50. 


SWEDENBORGIANS. 

From the journal of the proceedings of 
the General Convention of Swedenborgi- 
ans, which met at Baltimore in June 1527, 
we have derived the fellowing tacts, 
There are in Massachusetts four Societies 
of Swedenborgians; in New York four; 
in Pennsylvania four; in Maryland one; 
in Virginia two; in Ohio two. In addi- 
tion, fiitv fourtowns are mentioned where 
there are receivers of these doctrines. 
The number of ordaining ministers Is s1X 5 
the number of teaching ministers is eight ; 
the number of licentiates ten. Benedict 
says that the population comprised within 
the limits of the denomination is 100,000. 
Probably a nearer estimate is 130,000. 


SHAKERS, OR THE MILLENNIAL 
CHURCH, 

There are Societies of Shakers at the 
following places, Alfred, and New Glou- 
cester, Me, Canterbury, and Enfield, 
N.H. Shirley, Harvard, Tyringham, and 
Hancock, Ms. Eniieid, Conn. Water- 
Vliet. and New Lebanon, N.Y. Union 
Village, and Watervliet, Ohio. Pleasant 
Hill, and South Union, Ky. West Union, 
Va. The number of Socicties is 16; num- 
ber of preachers about 453 members gath- 
ered into their Societies about 4,500; 
those not included about 900; making in 
alba population of 5.400, 

The above facts are derived trom docu- 


| Ministers about the same. 





| Classes 16. 


ments published under the sanction of the 


Society. 


GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH, 

The No, of classes is 7. East Pennsyl- 
vania, West Pennsylvania, Lebanon, Sus- 
quehanna, Zion, Maryland, Virginia. 
"Lhe number of organized clhurches is 400. 
The number of ministers 90.) The num- 
ber of communicants 30,000. The differ- 
ent classes meet annually. A General 
Synod of representatives from all the class- 
aunually. This denomination have 
lately established a Theol, Seminary, a 
Missionary Society, and several Fuduca- 
tion Societies. There are 3 ind, Synods in 
addition. 


Ss 
es, 


REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH. 
Two Synods, New York, and Albany. 
Sixteen classes, New York and South 
New York, New Brunswick, Bergen, Va- 


| population 750,000, 


The number 


of meinbers is 14,000. 


FREE WILL BAPTISTS. 

In Maine, there are 7 Quarterly Meet- 
ings, in New Hampshire 3, in Rhode 
Isiand 1, in Vermont 3, in New York 6, 
in Ohio 3, in Pennsylvania 1.—Totai 24, 
The whole number of ordained preachers 
belonging to these meetings is 222. The 
number of churches 315. In North Car. 
olina, it is statcd, that there are about 20 
ordained ministers, and 20 churches, mak- 
ing in the whole 242 ministers, and 035 
churches. In addition there are about 30 
licensed ministers. ‘There are not far from 
12,000 communicants, 





GENERAL SUMMARY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, 


Presbyterian Church. Syoods 16. Presbyteries 
90. Ministers 1214. Licentiates 218. Candidates 
~9, Churches lLesv. Churches vacant 679. Com- 
munieants 130479. Congregationalists. Assucia- 
tions 62. Ministers 720. Churches 960. Churches 
vacant 240. In addition there are from 100 to i50 
Unitarian Churches. Saptists. Associations 190, 
Churches 3,7-3. Ministers 2,577. Baptisms 238,054. 
Prot. Episcopal. Clergymen 486. Churches 598 
Commnatcants 24.075, Meth. Episcopal. Districts 
x3. Circuits “40. Preachers 1,465, besides a large 
number of Loeal Preachers. Mumber of members 
BalO97. Free Will Baptists. Ministers 242. Church- 
es 445. Liceatiates 30. Communicants 12,000. Ger- 
man Reformed. Churches 400. Ministers 90. Com- 
municauts 30,000. Reformed Dutch. Synods 2. 
Churches 150. Ministers about the 
same. Communicauts 14.000. Evangelical Lu- 
theran. Ministers 200. Congregations 800. Roman 
Catholics, HOO000. Quakers or Friends. Whole 
Universalists. Societies 250. 
Ministers 110. Swedenhorvians. Societies 12. Min- 
Whole population 100,000. Shakers. So- 


isters ot. 


cieties 16. Preachers 40. Population 5,400. Cum- 
berland Presbyterians. Congregations 60.  Minis- 
ters 60. Chrirtians. Ministers 250. Churches 


2o0. Communicants 20,000, Serenth Day Baptists. 
Churches lk. Ministers 29. Communicants 2,062. 
Sir Principle Buptists. Churehes 15. Ministers 20. 
Communicants 1500. T'unkers. Churches 33. Min- 
isters 30. Conimunicants 3,000. Mennonites. Chureh- 


hes )!5. Ministers 200. Communicants 20,000. Free 


ramus, Long Island, Philadelphia, Pough- | 


keepsie, Albany, Rensselaer, Alster, Cay- 
uga, Schoharie, Schenectady, Montgome- 
ry, and Washington, 

churches is about 150. 


The number of 
The number of 


Communion Baptists. Churches 32. Ministers 23. 
Communicants 1284. Sereral small sects of Meth- 
odists not included in the preceding List. Minis- 
ters 255. Menibers 11,214. 

Whole No. of Denominations mentioned 22. Whole 
No.ot Ministers in20 Denominations (exclusive of Ro- 
man Catholics.Quakers, and Local Methodist Preach- 
ers) 8,196. 

Note. Entire accuracy in our Statistical Tables 
is not pretended, and is indeed impossible. The Sta- 
tistical Documents published by the respective De- 
nominations ure in most cases extremely im pertect. 
We shall pursue this subject in the course of a few 
months, and shall endeavour to make our statements 
as full and as accurate as may be. The Documents 
from which we have derived most of our facts, in re 


_ gard to the Religious Denominations, were publish- 


ed in Is?7—a small part in 1e28. In reference to the 
smaller sects, we are indebted to “ Benedict’s Vie¥ 
of All Religions,” a valuable work published in 182+ 
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STATISTICS OF THE COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES, 


OBTAINED BY SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, 


TABLE I. (Conerupep.) 
the place of its location; when founded; by whom founded; the name of the President ; the num- 


Containing the proper title of each College ; 
the num- 


ber of academic Instructers ; the whole number of alumni; the number of alumni living ; the number of alumni who have become ministers 
ber of the saine, living ; the number of graduates at the last commencement; the present number of undergraduates in the respective classes ; the 
- the number of indigent students assisted ; the number of volumes in the college library, and in the so- 


, 


number of professors of religion in each colleze 
cial libraries of the students.—In some cases the spaces are left blank for want of information. 










































































w | when No. |jwhole alum-| No. | No. ndergrad. 1827-8. |Stud. Indig.| Vol. , Vol. 
K NAME. LOCATION. | foun-| By whom PRESIDENT OR PROVOST. ac’e jno.A-'niliv-Jaulum. min.| in | —- — | Prof. |Stud. | Coll. | Stud. 
= | ded.] founded Inst.j/lumni} ing. | vinis., liv. F 1827. Se.'Ju. <r Tot. |relig. jassis. | Lib. {libr’s. 
< nee —— || —|—| — | —| — 
EF Univ.of Vermont Burlington Vt. '1791/The State Rev. James Marsh 4! 158 13 || 4)10)11'15} 40] 20 4 
3 Union College [Schenectady N’y 1794|!udividuals Rev. Eliphalet Nott p. D. 10 | 983) 907) 174,162 68 |83 67\31/24/205] 60 | 38 |3750/8400 
v Hamilton Col, |Clintoa N.Y. (1812/The State Rev. Henry Davis D. b. 7 150) 145} 17) 16 |/25}29)22'14| 90} 45 
E Columbia Col. (New York city 1754)RoyaiChart Rev. William Havcris p. D. 8 | $71 1 | 
- Rutgers College 'N.BrunswickNJ. 1770|Individuals “9 Philip Milledoller pb. D. 5 | 5 '20)/22)17'12} 71) 9 
< Nassau Hall ‘Princeton N. J. 1746 Rev. James Carnahan D, D. 1859)1192) 387 28 26)29/15' 9} 79} 20 | 11 {8000/4000 
& Univ. of Penn. Philadelphia Pa.!1755 Rev. Frederic Beasly b. D. 5 15 | | 
gg ves Col. Washington DC, 1821 Individuals ‘Rev. Stephen Chapin b. D. 6 14} 7)12}24) 57] 12 | 2 |3000/1000 
Mary’s Col, |Baltimore Md, 105] Individuals Rev. E. Damphoux D, D. 13 | 10000 
ae of Virginia: C har ottesville |1614/The State |Hon, James Madison, Rector. & | 538 | 131 3 8000 
Univ. of N, Car. (Chap! fill (1791) Che State Rev. J. Caldwe!i D. vb. 9 | 421) 390) 11 | 10) 32 '13/18)27)19) 77] 4 2 
Univ. of S. Car. » ‘olumbia Col, |1802)The State ‘Thomas Cooper M. D, i 
Charleston Col, ‘Charleston 8. C. 1785; The State Rev. J asper Adams 4 10 2; 2 1 442 6) 6] 18) 1 2 
Transylvania {Lexington Ky. | ‘The State iRey. Alva Woods i. | 


GRAND TOTAL,—Colleges . . ; : . 36 Ministers living of 19 coll. . 1,901 Stud. Prof. Religion in 28 coll. 684(%4 
No. academic Instruc ters, 32 coll. 202 Graduates in 26 coll, in 1827 594 Indigent stud, assist. in 23 coll. 282. 


Whole No, Alumni in 28 coll. 29,252 Undergrad, in 31 coll. 1827-8 Volumes 21 Coll. Libraries 111,300 
78 Alurunt living of 21 coll. .  . 11,009 Seniors 658. Juniors 670. 2,590 Volumes 18 student’s Lib’ries 56,000 
& Alumni Ministers of 20 coll, 4,016 Soph. 665. Freshmen 590. 
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TABLE Ill. 


Showing the time of Commencement in each of the above mentioned Colleges, the number of Vacations, and the 
time of their occurrence. 








August 


-Aug. 


Aug. 


Colleges. Comme ncements 
Waterville Last Wed. in 
Bowdoin First Wed. in S apt. 
Dartmouth Wed. bef. last.W 
University of Vt. First Wed. in August 
Middlebury (Third Wed. August 
Williams First Wed. in Sept. 
Amherst Fourth Wed. in 
Harvard 


Brown Uni. 
Washington Ct. 
Vale 

Columbia 
Union 
Hamilton 
Geneva 

Rutgers 
Princeton 

Uni. of Penn. 
Washington Pa. 
Dickinson 
Jefferson 
Alleghany 
Western Uni.Pa. 
Columbian D.C. 
Wm. & Mary 
Hampden Sidney 
Washircton Va. 


Universit vof Va. 






UniversityofN«. Pourth Thurs. in June 
University of SC.) 


Charl ston 
Georgia Univer. 
ashvaille 
Danville Ky. 
Miami University 











Last Wed. in Aug. 
First Wed. in Sept. 
First Wed. in August 
Second Wed. in Sept. 
First Tues. in Aug. 
Fourth Wed.in July 
Fourth Wed. in Aug. 
First Wed. in August 
Third Wed, in July 
Last Wed. in Sept. 


Last Thurs. in Sept. 
Fourth Wed. in Sept. 
Last Thurs. in Sept 
First Wed. in July 
First of July 

|Fourth Wed. in Dec. 
July Fourth 

|Fourth Wed. in Sept. 
; Third Wed. in April 





\oont Dec. fifteenth 
if ker, t! iT 

iFirst Wed. in August 
| First Wed. in Oct. 


' 
' 


‘Last Wed. in Sept. 





Vo 
vac 
3 
3 
3 


-* 
— 


a de ae 


t 


G 
~ 


‘ 


G 
~ 


wom 





First vacation | 


Second vacation 


Third vacation 





‘From Com. 4 w. 
|From Com. 4w. 
From Com. 4 w. 
From Com. 4 w. 
From Com. 4 w. 
From Com. 4 w. 
From Com. 4 w. 
Wed. pre. 25th Dec. 2 w. | 
From Com. 4 w. 

From Com. 6 w. 

From Com. 6 w. 
'FromCom. to Ist Mon.Oct. 
i\From Com. 8 w. 

|From Com. 6 w. 

First Thurs. Aug.5 w. 
‘From Com, toSept. 15 
From Com, 6 w. 

{From July Ist 6w. 
Month of Oct. 

In Sept. & Oct.bw. 
Month of Oct. 

‘From Com. 6 w. 

| Mouths of July & Aug. 
From Com. to 2d Wd. Jan. 
From C, to last Mond.t det.) 
‘Month of October 

'From Com. to 3d Wa. May 
From July 20 to Sept. Ist 
From Com. 6 w. \ 
‘From July15 to Oct.15 

In Dec. 4 w. 

\From Ap. Ist to Ap.15 

In Spring 5 1-2 w. 

|From mid. July to Ist Oct. 











Fri. af. lst Wd. Jan. 6w. 
Last Mond. Dec. 6 1-2 w. 
First Wed. Jan. 8 w. 
First Wed. Jan. 7 w. 
Wd. af. 4th Wd.Dec. 6 w. 
Fourth Wd. Dec. 6 w. 
First Wed. April 2 w. 
Last Fri. Dec. 6 w. 
Thurs. bef. Christ. 2 w. 
Second Wed. Jan. 2 w. 


In Dec. 

Second Wed. Jan. 3 w. 

At Christmas 2 w. 

From Dee. 21 to Jan. 7 
Thurs.af. 3d Tues.Ap.4 w. 
At Christmas | w. 

Mouth of May 

In Ap. & May 5 w., 

Month of May 

Not determined 


Sec.Wd.June to2d W.July 


Month of May 
Third W.Oct.to 3 W.Nov, 


From Dec. 15th 4 w. 
In Ap. & May 3 w. 


From Nov. 5to Dec. 31 
In Autumn 5 1-2 w. 


‘From Com. tolst Md. Nov.| Last W.Mh.tolstMd. Ma y 


From last Wed. Dec. 8w. |From lust Wed. May 2 w. 
Pri. af. 34 Wed. May 


ow. 


Th.bef.last W.May2 1-2 w. 


Third Wed. May 2 w. 
Third Wed. May 3 w. 
Second Wed. May 3 w. 
6 w. next preceding Com. 
Second Fri. May. 3w. 
Thurs. prec. Ap. 20th 3 w. 
First Wd. May 4 w. 

In April. 

Second Wd. May 4 w. 

In April 3 w. 

From Ap. 7th to May Ist 


At Easter 3 days 


do. 








TABLE Iv. 


, , eee , ee tnited $ 
Showing the times of the Anniversaries and vacations in the Theological Seminaries in the United Statee 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 


JuLy 


STATISTICS OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


TABLE V. 


Comprising the place of the location of each Seminary ; 
number who finished their course in 1827; present number 


attached: whole number educated ; 


of students in the different classes ; 


the religious Denomination to which it is 


number of indigent students assisted. 






































When; No. ; Wh’ le; Fin., Present eet No. 
Location. Denomination. {found-! of { no. ! in |- Indig. 
ed. Prof. | Edu. e227) sen. Mid. Jun. Tot. | ansist. 
psec 
Bangor Me. ‘Congregational | 1816| 2 | 46 | 7] 5 6 ul 7 
Andover Ms. I ‘ougregational 1808 |} 4 | 4299 32 | 27 | 38 | 40 .105 5l 
Newton Ms. Baptist 1825 | 2 | | | 
Cambridge Ms. Unitarian : 2 | 5 9 g 9 | 96 
New Uaven Ct. \Congregational } 3 14.16] 15 | 45 9 
Hamilton N.Y. [Baptist | 
Anbura NY. 'Presbyterian 3 | 19 29] 295! 73 
Gen. Theol. Sem. N. York City Prot. Episcopal | 5 | l 6 | 21 
New #ruuswick iDuteh Kerormed 3 | 4 3 7) 14 
Princeton N. J. iPresbyterian } 1812; 3 375 14/33 34, 41 }108 53 
Cariisle Va. iGermau Reformed, | 
Alexandria Va. Prot. Episcopal Isvz 2 | 60 | 8 | 4);10{| 14 8 
Gettysburg Pa. liwwan. Lutheran | 1825 1} i 3 3 ] 9 | 11} 21 2 
Union, Prince Edward Va. Presbyterian 1x23 2 | 7 3 4} ll 8 , 23 12 
Maryville E. Tenn. \Presbyterian | Is19, 3 20 | | 9 
, 37 | 993) 78 415 (154 la71 l4g0 | and 
NOTES. 
NOTES ON TABLE I, _ Britain, and $25,000 in this country. In 


Vermont Unirersity.—Vhis institution 
was chartered in 1791, but not organized 
till 1800; and was again disorganized 
from 1813 to 1816. Large additions are to 
be made to the Librarics the present year. 

Harvard University.—Vhe College Li- 
brary including the lb. viston Medical Li- 
brary contains about 30,000 voiumes. 
Among the students there ace five litera- 
ry associations, each of which has a val- 
uab] : library ; the No. of hooks in all a- 
monut to 4.500 vols These ar 

Sour surn total, About 4) students receive 
pecuniary assistance at this institution. 

North Carolina.—ithere is no college 
in operation in this state «xcept the very 
flourishing one at Chapel till. There is 
an institution chartered in the Western 
part of the State. There is no medical 
school. 

South Caro!ina.—Besides the Colleges 
at Columbia and Charleston, there are 


two cha:tored Colloges at Beautort and 
at SVinu-oro’, Verv respectable schools 
are mainiained at both these places, but 


they are not yet in oneration as Collezes, 
Kenyor Colleze, Ohio. Through the 
indefatigable exertions of Bishop Chase 
this College has the prospect of soon going 
into operation with very favourable aus- 
pices. A building was commenced last 
year intended to “be 458 feet in length, 
four stories in height, and to ac commeodate 
600 or 700 students: 110 feet of which is 
now nearly completed in two stories of 
massive stone. ‘Towards the establish- 
ment, and endowment of this institution 


$30,000 have been contributed in Great | 


added to ' 


_~years. 


const quence of an unsuccessful applica- 
tion to Congress for a grant of public lands 
this institution is now suffering serious 
embarrassments. It is intended to bring 
all the expenses of education within the 
sum of $70 per annum.’ Gambier is in 
Knox County, near the centre of the 
State, and in a very eligible location. 

St. Mary’s College, Baltimore Md, This 
is a Roman Catholic College and is stated 
in Waish’s National Gazette to be ina 
very flourishing condition. The plan of 
studies, commencing with the elements 
of the learned languages, embraces seven 
The annual expenses for board 
and tuition are about $200. 


is 


NOTES ON TABLE ITI. 


1. Wa, C, Waterville College. B.C. 
Bowdoin. D. C. Dartmouth. U. Vt. Uni- 
versity of Vermont. M.C. Middlebury. 
W.C, Williams. A.C. Amherst. H. U. 
Harvard. B. U. Brown. W. C, Ct. Wash- 
ington, Ct. Y¥.C. Yale. U. C. Union. 
H.C. Hamilton. G.C.Geneva. R.C. 
Rutgers. P.C. Princeton. W. C. Wash- 
ington, Pa. Dic. C. Dickinson. J.C. Jef- 
ferson. W. M. William and Mary. W. C. 
Washington, Va. U. Va. University of 
Virginia. U. N. University of North Caro- 
lina. U.S. University of South Carolina. 
U. Ga. University of Georgia. U. N. Unt 
versity of Nashville. U. O. Univ. of Ohio. 

2. Estimating the present population of 
Maine at 371,671, one College student is 
furnished for every 3, 260 inhabitants. 
The population of New Hampshire at 

268,536, one student for every 2,114 in- 




















habitants; of Vermont at 253,411, one for 
1891; of Massachusetts at 571 602, one 


for 1,103 ; of Rhode Island at 89,703, one | 


for 2,636; of Connecticut at 286,258, one 
for 1,244. 

The number of college students in 
the six Eastern states with a population 
of 1,500,000, is 1,154; in the four Middle 
States with a population of 3,500,000 is 
$21; of the six southern States, Dist. Col. 
and Florida with a population of 3,600, 
000 is 733; of the eight Western states 
and two territories with a population of 
3,700,000, is about 400. 
<4. Estimating the whole population of 
the United States at 12,665,362,there is one 
college student forevery 3,817 inhabitants. 

5. Massachusetts furnishes about 100 
students more than any other state. New 
York is the second, Pennsylvania probably 
the third, Virginia the fourth, Connecti- 
cut the fifth. Did the whole United States 
furnish as many as Massachusetts there 
would be 10,527 students. 

\ Connecticut furnishes a larger number 
of students, in proportion to her popula- 
tion than any other state. 

\ 6, At Harvard College there are 226 stu- 
dents. Of these 78 be long to Boston, 17 to 
Salem, 15 to Cambridge -~ total 110. At 
Williams College there 86 students. Of 
these 27 belong to the County in which 
the College is located, and 13 to Wil- 
liamstown, 

‘ At Amherst College there are 209 stu- 
dents. Of these 61 belong to Old Hamp- 
shire County, 21 to Worcester county, 
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5. Princeton.—The Library contains 


| 6,000 volumes. 


The students in various Theological 


' Seminaries in the United States received 


their education at the following Colleges. 


' J 
At .dndover are seven students from Har- 


vard, 10 from Yale, 3 from Brown, 21 trom 


Dartmouth, 2 from Burlington, 5 trom 


Williams, 5 from Union, 10 trom Bowdoin, 
11 from Middlebury, 3 from Hamilton, 
22 from Amherst, 1 from Ohio University, 
At Cambridge, 20 trom Harvard College, 
2 from Brown, | from Bowdoin, 1 trom 
Columbian. At New Haren, 35 from Yale, 
1 trom Bowdoin, 1 from Amherst, 3 from 
Vrinceton, | trom Washington, Pa. At 
Auburn, 7 from Yale, 19 trom Williams, 
9 trom Union, 4 from Middlebury, 9 from 
Hamilton, 10 from Amherst, 1 from Ohio 
University. At Princeton, 1% trom Jet- 
erson, 12 from Union, 10 from Dickin- 
son, 9 from Hamilton, 9 from Williams, 
6 from Nassau Hall, 4 from Yale. 19 
from other Colleges At Gettysburg, 1 
from Princeton, 4 from Jefferson, 4 from 
Wickinson. At Alerandria, Va. 2 from 
Yale, 2 from Brown, 4 from Middlebury, 
1 from the Columbian College, At the 
Union Prince Edward, Va. \ trom Bur- 
lington, 9 from Hampden Sidney, 2 from 


S.C. University, 1 from Athens, Ga, 2 
| from Lexington, Ky. 1 from N.C, Univer- 
‘sity, | from Athens, Ohio, | from Edin- 


and Il tothe town of Amherst. At Yale | 


College there are 335 students. Of these 
14 belong to New Haven, and 7 to Hart- 
ford, 

\ Of the 34 Presidents of colleges named in 
the preceding list, 31 are clergymen, and 
3 are laymen. Of the Clergymen, 19 are 
Presbyterians or Congregationalists, 4 are 
Baptists, 5 are Episcopalians, | is a Meth- 
odist, | belongs to the Dutch Reformed, 
and | is a Roman Catholic, 


NOTES 
On the Statistics of the Theological Semi- 
naries, 


. Bangor.—In consequence of a re- 
ce 7 arrangement, no class will be grad- 
one in this Seminary in 1829. 

2. Andorer.—The Library in this Sem- 
inary amounts to 6,000 volumes. Mr. 
Edward R obinson, who is now in Ger- 
many, is authorised to purchase 1,000 

y’ volumes for this Library, 

3. Newlon.—The number of students 
is not far from twenty. 

4. Hamilton.—We have not been able 


to learn any facts in re gard to this institu- 
tic Yb, 





burgh, Scotland. At Maryville, Tenn. 
1 from Hamilton. At Bangor 1 trom 
Bowdoin. Without College education,10 
at Bangor, 5 at Andover, 2 at Cambridge, 
4 at New Haven, 13 at Auburn, 10 at 
Princeton, 8 at Maryville. ‘Toran from 
Cambridge College 27; from Yale 58; 
from Brown 7; trom Dartmouth 21; 
from Burlington 2; from Williams 33; 
from Union 26; from Bowdoin 13; from 
Middlebury 19; from Hamilton 21; from 
Amherst 33, from Princeton 10; from Jef- 
ferson 22; from Dickinson 10; from other 
Colleges 30; without College education 
52. 

7. Residences of the Students.—At 
Bangor, 2 from Me. 2 from Ms. 4 from 
Vermont, 3 from Connecticut. At Ando- 
ver, 7 from Me, 41 from Ms. 12 from Con- 
necticut, 14 from N. H. 18 from Vt. 6 from 
N.Y. 1 from Penn. 6 from other states 
and countries, At Auburn, 1% from Ms. 
4 from Vt. 7 from Conn. 4 from N. H,. 32 
from N. Y. 7 from other states. At 
Princeton, 4 from Ms. 4 from Vt. 1 from 
N. H. 6 from Conn. 28 from N. Y. 3 from 
N.J. 2 from Del. 38 from Penn. 24 from 
other states and countrics, At Gettys- 
burg, 15 from Penn. 4 from Md, 2 from 
other states. At Alexandria, Va. 3 from 
Vt. 2 from Conn. 3 from Penn. 4 from oth- 
erstates. Zolal, at the above Theol. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF ORDINATIONS. 


Seminaries from Me. are 9 students, from | 
| Rev. MARTIN COLEMAN, ord. pastor, Baptist, 


Ms. 65, from Vt. 33, from N. H. 19, from 
Conon. 30, from N. Y. 66, from N, 2. 3, 
from Penn. 57, from Md. 4, trom other 
states 43. 





QUARTERLY LIST 
OF ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 





Rev. THOMAS AYER, ord. pastor, Albany, Maine. 
March 2, }82e. 

Rev. DANIEL DANA TAPPAN, inst. pastor, Cong. 
Alfred, Me. April 23 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER MARSH, inst. pastor, Cong. 
Biddeford, Me. May 7. 

Rev. PHILIP BUNNELL, ord. pastor, Cong. New- 
Portland, Me. June 4. 

Rev. JAMES GILLPATRICK, ord. evang. Machi 
as-Port, Me. June I. 

Rev. WILLIAM WYMAN, ord. evang. Bridgton, 
Me. June 1s. 

Rev. JOHN CROSBY, ord. pastor Cong. Castine, 
Me. June 25. 

Rev. CALVIN CUTLER, inst. pastor, Presb. Wind- 
ham, N. H. April &. 


| Rev 


Rev. OTIS C. WHITON, inst. pastor, Cong. West- | 


moreland, N. HE. May 21. 


tead, N. H. May 22. 

Rev. DAVID SANFORD, ord. pastor, Cong. New- 
Market, N. Hl. May 2. 

Rev. ASA P. TENNEY, ord. pastor, Cong. Hebron 
and Groton, N. He. June 18. 

Rev. SAMUEL DELANO, ord. pastor, Cong. Hart- 
land, Vt. March 19, 


Rev. MARTIN TUPPER, ord. pastor Cong. Hard- | 


wick, Vt. April 16. 

Rev. CLARK PERRY, ord. pastor,Cong. Newbury, 
Vt. June 4. ; 

Rey. A.C. WASHBURN, inst. pastor, Cong. Roy- 
alton, Vt. June 1. - . 

Rev. THOMAS H. SKINNER, D. D. inst. pastor, 
Cong. Boston, Ms. April 10. 

Rev, JOSEPH SEARLE, inst. pastor, Cong. 
ham, Ms. May 1. 

Mr. JAMES EVERETT, ord. deacon, Episc. 
ton, Ms. May II. 

Rev. MELLISH J. MOTTE, inst. pastor, Uni. Bos- 
ton, Ms. May 21 

Rev. E. W. FREEMAN, inst. pastor, Baptist, Low- 
ell, Ms. June 4, 

Rev, DANIEL AUSTIN, ord. pastor Uni. Brighton, 
Ms. June 4. 

Rev. SYLVESTER G, PIERCE, ord. evang. Cong. 
Dracut, Ms. June 11. 

Rev. EDWARD TURNER, inst. pastor, Uni. Charl- 
ton, Ms. June Ie, 

Rev. DAVID DAMON, inst. pastor, Uni. Amesbury 
Ms. June 2. ; 

Rev. JOSHUA P. PAYSON, ord. evang. Cong. Fal- 

mouth, Ms. June 26. 

NICHOLAS G. POTTER, ord. evang. Prov- 

idence, R. I. May 4. 

Rev. FARNAM KNOWLTON, ord. pastor, Baptist, 
Stamford, Conn. April 4. 

Rev. SAMUEL WHELPLEY., inst. pastor, 
East-Windsor, Conn, April 17. 

Rev. CHARLES FITCH, ord. pastor, Cong. Abing- 
ton, Conn. April 30. - 

Rev. DENNIS PLATT, ord. Evang. Cong. North 
Coventry, Conn. April 30, 

Rev. WILLIAM CLARK, ord. evang. Cong. North 
Coventry, Conn. April 30. i 

Rev. JOSEPH P. TYLER, ord. evang. Cong. West 
Stafford, Conn. June 3. : 

Rev. TIMOTHY STONE, inst. pastor, Cong. East- 
Hampton, Conn, June 4, 7 

Rev. W. F. CURRY, inst. pastor, Presb. Lock 
N.Y. February 13. , cai 


Stone- 


Bos 


Rev. 


Cong. 


Rev. MOSES GEROULD, ord. pastor, Cong. Als- | Rev. 





JuLy 


Rev. HENRY WHITE, ord. Evang. Presb. N. Y. 
Feb. 16. 


Byron. Genessee Co. N. Y. March 19. 
Rev. EBENEZER CHEEVER, inst. pastor, Presb. 
Waterford, N. Y. April 9. 


' Rey. CALVIN DURFY, ord. pastor, Presb. Hunter, 


N. Y. Aprii 23. ; 

SILAS C. BROWN, ord. pastor, Presb. West 

Bloomiield, N. Y. April 23. 

Rev. WILLIAM CAHOONE, ord 
New York City, May 10. 

Rev. JAMES OTTERSON, inst. pastor, Reformed 
Dutch, N. Hampstead, L. Island, N. Y. May 18. 

Rev. HERMAN B. STRYKER, inst. pastor, Re 
formed Duteh, Albany Bush, N. Y. May 14. 

Mr. JOHN R. GOODMAN, ord. deacon, Episc. Phil- 
lipstown, N. Y. May =>. 

Rev. URBANA B. MILLER, ord. evang. Baptist, 
Virgil, N. ¥. May 22. 

Rev. EPAPHRAS THOMPSON, ord. pastor, Bap- 
tist, Poultney, Steuben Co. N. Y. May 21. 

Rev. EDWARDS A, BEACH, ord. pastor, Presb. 
Stephentowa, N. Y. June 11. 

Rev. WILLIAM P. LUNT, ord. pastor, Uni. New 
York City, June 19. 

Rev. JACOB T. FIELD, inst. pastor, Reformed 
Dutch, Patterson, N. J. May 20. 

Rev. BENJAMIN HUTCHINGS ord. priest, Epise. 
Philadelphia. Pa, June 25. 

Rev, JOUN A. HICKS, ord. priest, Epise. Philadel- 

hia, Pa. June 25. 

ALEXANDER G. MORRISON, ord. pastor, 

Pres). Doe Run, Del. April 23. 

Rev. WILLIAM F. HOUSTON, ord. evang. Presb. 
Doe Run. Del. April 23. 

Rev. GEORGE W. BURNAP, ord. pastor, Uni. Balti- 
more, Md. April 23. 

Most Rev. JAMES WHITEFIELD, consecrat. 
Abp. Rom. Cath. Baltimore, Md. June 1. 

Rev. ROBERT HALL, ord. evang Presb. Winches- 
ter, Va. May 19. 

Rev. WILLIAM SICKELS, ord. evang. Presb. Win- 
chester, Va. May 19. 

Rev. JOSEPH NIMMO, ord. evang. Presb. Ports- 
mouth, Va. May 31. 

Rev. JOHN JORDAN, ord. evang. Ballard’s Bridge, 
N.C. May 14. 

Rev. JO=HUA HILLMAN, ord. pastor, Baptist, 
Warren County, Ga. Feb. 21. 

Rev. ZEBL LON BUTLER, ord. pastor, Presb. Port 
Gibson, Miss. April 3. 

Rev, SAMUEL BISSEL, ord. pastor, Presb. Twins- 
burg, Ohio, April 29. 

Rev. HARVEY LYON, ord. pastor, Presb. Vermil- 
lion, Ohio, May 21. 

Rev. JOHN MOORE, ord. pastor, Presb. Cranberry 
Plains, Ohio, June 1s. 


evang. Presb, 


Whole number in the above list, 65. 


SUMMARY. 


Consecrations . . . 1 DATES. 
Ordinations .. . 46 1828 February .. 4 
Installations . 18 March . = 
= ioe ws B 
65 May. ... @ 
OFFICES. June. . 21 
Pastors . 44 en 
Evangelists 16 Maine STATES. 7 
| Archbishop ... 1 Now F i. 
tee. °" @ New Hampshire . . 9 
mies » Vermont. — e, 
‘ * * * “Massachusetts . . 10 
Rhode Island oa 
DENOMINATIONS. Connecticut . . . 7 
New York . . . . 15 
Congregational 2 New Jersey. . .. ! 
| Presbyterian . 17 Pennsylvania - - 2 
Baptist. . . . . 6 Delaware 7 2 & 
Episcopal. . 4 Maryland... . 2 
Dutch Reformed 4 Virginia . . 1... 3 
Unitarian. . 6 North Carolina . . 1 
Roman Catholic I} Georgia. . ee 
Not designated 5S Mississippi. . . + 1 
Ohio . e ° . . . 3 


Rev. JOHN G, YARBELL. ord. pastor, Reformed | 


Dutch, Stone House Plain, N. Y. Feb 


17. 











1828 


Uae 
GENERAL SUMMARY. 


The whole number of Consecrations, Ordinations, 
and Installations, noticed in the Journal for the year 
ending with July 1X28, amounts to 241. Of these 142 
were ordained Pastors, 63 Evangelists, and 6 Mia- 
sionaries: 140 of the whole were set apart to their 
work in New England; and about 80 are of the Con- 
gregational denomination. The largest number of 
ordisations and installations took place in October 


| 


and November. The lists which have been prepared 


foreach quarter have been made out with much care 
and labour from a large number of periodical Jour- 
uals and Newspapers published in different parts of 
the United States, and belonging to different denom- 
inations. But the accounts are often incomplete, and 
the record, though the best which our means of in- 
furmation have enabled us to make, is doubtless defi- 
cient ia regard to some denominations 





QUARTERLY LIST 
oF 
DEATHS 


of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 





Rev. ZEPHANIAH LATHE, et. 73, Hanover, N. I. 
April 29. 

Rev. ELIJAH LYMAN, at. 64, Cong. Brookfield Vt. 
April 12. Pastor forty years. 


LIST OF DEATHS.—STATE OF RELIGION IN THE COLLEGES. 
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SUMMARY. 

AGES, STATES. 
From 30 40. 1 New Hampshire . ] 
0 SU... 1 Vermont .... 12 
50. 60. . . 1) Massachusetts l 
OO 70. . . 5 Connecticut . . . 2 
70 380. . . 5S New York . 4 
| 80 1 Pennsylvania . . 3 
| Notspecified . . . 4 Delaware . . . 1 
Sum of all the ag- Virginia . ° 1 
es specified 891 Noth Carolina 1 
Average age - 64 South Carolina 1 
Georgia . 1 
DENOMINATIONS. Kentucky l 

Congregational 3 . 

Presbyterian 1 DATES. 
Baptist } 1828 March . . 2 
Methodist 5 mM 4 3 9 
Not specified 8 May : 3 
June 4 


Rev. ABIEL ABBOT, D. D. wt. 60, Cong. [on board | 
the Ship Othello at the N. Y. Quarantine} Bev- | 


erly. Ms. June 7. 

Rev. AMOS BASSETT, D. D. et. 64, Cong. Monroe, 
Ct. April 3. 

Rev. WILL AM LOCKWOOD, at. 75, Cong. Glas- 
tenbury, Ct. June 23. 

Rev. SEYMOUR P. FUNCK, et. 42, Meth. N. York 
City, Apri! 23. 

Rev. ELEAZAR LAZEL, Meth. Prattsburgh, N. 
Y. March 10. 

Rev. CALEB ALEXANDER, et. 72, Presb. Onon- 
daga Hollow, N. Y. April 12. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Clergymen.—Whole number of deaths during the 


year ending July, 1828, 121. 
AGES. STATES. 
From %@to30. . . 5 — sae hi o % 4 
20 40. “1 New Hampshire . 4 
40 5A) 12 Vermont : , & 
54) 60 . : 16 Massachusetts ll 
60 =) aeadaes 16 Rhode Island 
70 a0 ee 2] Connecticut : = 
20 90. . . g New York - 20 
| Not specified 32 wnt a 
Sum ofall the ag- ) co... Pe . i : 5 
es specified 2269 ennsylvania 1 
Average age 59 Maryland 
s~ “e . Dist. Columbia 
Virginia . 


Rev. STEPHEN RANDALL, wt. 65, Meth. Sweden, | 


Monroe Co, N. ¥. April 17. 

Rev. JOHN EUSTACE, wt. 61, Meth. Pa. March 25. 

Rev. THOMAS FLEESON, et. 80, Meth. Roxbor- 
ough township, Phil. Co. Pa. April 20. 

Rev, THOMAS L. BIRCH, #t. 77, Meth. Pa. 
April 12. 

Rev, IAC ‘OB MOORE, Meth. Dover, Del. April 12. 

Rev. JOHN CAMPBELL, Baptist, Milton, Va. 
May 19. 

Rey. ELIJAH BRAINERD, et. 70, Baptist War- 
renton, N.C. May 23. 

Rev. JESSE LEGETT, wt. 55, Meth. Marion Dis- 
trict, S.C. June 10. 

Rev, JOUN SIMMONS, et. 33, Meth. Near Sparta, 
Ga. June 19. 

nS CRAWFORD, Meth. Shelbyville, Ky. 
a ay. 


Whole number in the above list, 18. 





STUDENTS IN THEOLOGY. 


‘Ir. TOBLAS EPSTEIN, 4t. 2, A member of the 
Junior class, Princeton Theol. Sem. May 30. 
Mr. WILLIAM MORTON, 4t.21, Winthrop, Me. 


—A beneficiary of the Am. Ed. Society, June 5. 


13 





DENOMINATIONS, 
Congregational . . 17 
Presbyterian . . . 12 
Baptists. . . . . 17 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia. . . . 
Tennessee 


Ole to mee bm II ee 


Methodist . . . .20 lJLouisiana . ... 
Episcopal . . . 3. & Missouri 

Dutch Reformed . . 2 Illinois 

Evangelical Lutheran 2 Indiana : 
Roman Catholic . . 4 Missiasippi. . 
Unitarian. . . . 2 Kentucky 

Not specified . . . 37 Ohio 


Students in Theology, 8. 


+ @@e-::- 


QUARTERLY VIEW OF THE STATE OF 
RELIGION IN. THE COLLEGES. 


No intelligence of special interest has 
been received from the Colleges during 
the last quarter.—In a late communica- 
tion from Yale College, it is remarked, 
that the effects of the revival, of the last 
term, though limited, are manifest and 
happy. There is in the church a greater 


| degree of the spirit of prayer, and of chris- 


tian feeling.—In Amherst College, it is be- 
lieved that not far from fifteen individuals 
were made the subjects of renewing grace, 
during the last weeks of the spring term. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE BOARD 


OF DIRECTORS OF THE AM. ED. SOC. 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Education Society held their regular quar- 


terly meeting on the 9th inst. ‘The usual 


appropriations were made, and thirty new | 
beneficiaries were received on trial by the | 


Parent Society and its Branches, making | 


the whole number thus received, withina 
year, over one hundred. 

The funds of the Society, after all the 
exertions which have been made, are still 
inadcquate to meet the widely extended 


and rapidly increasing calls which are 


made for aid, and the friends of the cause | 


will bear with if we once more ask 


them, with decp solicitude, to come for- 


US, 
ward, without waiting to be visited by 
public agents, and to do what they can 
Let all 


to whem God has riven the means of ad- 


in behalf of the common object. 


vane 
that vin 


en years, to the funds of this Society or of 


ing his kingdom upon earth reflect 


lol} 


ars 2 year contributed, for sev- 
its ranches, will probably add to the 
number of lahourers who are now in the 
field, one pious aud educated minister of 
the Gospel, by whose efforts a thousand im- 
mortal souls may be instructed in the way 
to heaven, and decide whether he is wil- 
ling to die, without contributing that sum 
or secing that it is contributed by others, 
How many parents there are, fathers, and 
mothers, who would gladly give thrice 
that sum if it would be the means of edu- 
cating one of their own sons for the minis- 
try; why then will they not take a son 
whom the Lord hath sanctified and sealed 
as his child, and with so much less an a- 
mount, furnish him for this holy service ? 
How many churches and_ associations 
are there who could easily bestow this 
blessing upon the world ; how many who 
could do far more. Why then this pain- 
ful, this ruinous delay? Every hour of 
waiting wil! probably cost some poor soul 
an eternity of suffering. 


QUARTERLY MEETING-——-TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY. 





Juiy 


TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
| The twelfth anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Education Society was held in the Ci- 
ty of New York on the 8th of May. The 
Society met for business at 4 o'clock, 
at which time the Report of the Treasu- 
rer was read and accepted, and the off- 
| cers were chosen for the ensuing year. A 
statement was made by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the increasing cares and labours 
_of the Secretary, and upon their recom- 
'‘mendation, Mr. Bela B, Edwards, late tu- 
| tor in Amherst College, was chosen Assis- 
‘tant Secretary. A public meeting was 
‘held in the evening at the Brick Presby- 
| terian church, the annual report was read, 
‘and addresses were made by Rev. Mr. 
Hewitt of Conn. Rev. Mr. Mason of N.Y. 
Rev. Mr. Green of Vermont, Rev. Mr. 
Halsey of New Jersey, Rev. Mr. Tappan 
of Maine, Rev. Dr. Humphrey and Rev. 
Dr. Beecher of Massachusetts. 
The occasion was one of deep and aus- 
picious interest. An impulse was given 
to the cause in which the Society is enga- 
ged, which has already produced impor- 
tant results, and is daily leading to more 
‘and more decisive measures for increasing 
_the number of pious and well educated 

ministers. The conviction is becoming 
| general and permanent, that more must 
be done in behalf of this object, or the en- 
terprises which Christian benevolence 
has undertaken for the conversion of the 
| world must fail. The following extracts 
| from the Report, the extensive circulation 
| of which renders any farther notice in this 
| place unnecessary, will afford some idea 
of the spirit with which the Directors are 
desirous of seeing this great work prosecut- 
ed. 


** The Directors having thus laid before 
the Society, as succinctly as possible, a 
| view of their operations the past year, and 
| of the principles by which they have been 

governed, cannot close this report with- 

out expressing their full conviction, that 
| the society has reached in its progress, @ 
| point of higher and more solemn interest 
| than any on which it has ever before stood. 
| A voice is heard from the four winds of 
Heaven, saying Onward, onward. We 
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have talked, and written, and reasoned, 
and hesitated, and wept, and groaned, 
Jong enough. 
has at last come for Action. The first 
great direction to be given now, in every 
good work, is, Do it; and the second is, 
Do it; and the third is, Do it. Deeds 
are the arguments by which the timid are 
made hold, the feeble strong, and the 
doubting convinced ;--the heavy artille- 
ry by which the walls of Satan’s empire 
are brokeu down, and the enemy is put 
to flight. 
and these the weapons, by which we 
hope in God, to be able to carry forward 
the cause of this Society. 
doubt, we have no time to stop and con- 
vince them. We see our fellow men sink- 
ing ou every side into a bottomless abyss 
to rise no more. The practicability of 
their salvation we choose to prove by our 
efforts to save them. 
stand still and do nothing, let them, at 
least throw no obstacles in the way of | 


BRANCHES AND AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Blessed be God. the day | 


These, then, are the arguinents | 


If any still | 


If others prefer to | 


lit 


| which met at Auburn, was discussed and 
|} adopted with but few amendments. A 
union with the American Education So- 
‘ciety, upon the principles and with the 

system of operations recommended by 
that Society, nas been formed ; and while 
/ the Western Education Society will re- 
| tain its former relation of an auxiliary to 
the Presbyterian Branch of the American 
| Society, it will, by mutual arrangement 
‘and consent, conduct its operations asa 
| Branch Society. A disposition prevails 
eXtensively throughout the flourishing re- 
| gion in which the Society is located, to 
| make vigorous exertions to promote its in- 
terests. The spirit of God has been large- 
| ly poured out upon the youth, and many 
| promising young men are anxious to ob- 
| tain an education for the ministry. Ina 
| letter from the Rev. James Eells, Corres- 
| ponding Secretary of the Society, dated 

the 9th inst., he says, ** have now about 
80 young men on my catalogue that hare 
applied, or hare been mentioned to me as 


those who are trying to rescue the misera- | persons of suitable character, to receive aid 


ble beings that are still clinging to the 
wreck. The widow’s mite is worth more 
in such a cause, than millious of empty 
words or of unsubstantiated good wishes.” 





Presbyterian Branch of the American 
Education Society. 


The tenth annual meeting of this Soci- 
ety was held at the Rooms of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society in New York on the 8th 
of May. The public celebration of the 
anniversary was dispensed with, on ac- 
count of the meeting of the Parent Socie- 
ty occurring at the same time. The usu- 


al officers were elected for the ensuing | 


year, among whom are the following— 


Mr. Arthur Tappan, President, Rev. Hen- | 


ry White, Corresponding Secretary, Hor- 
ace Holden, Esq. Recording Secretary, 
and Mr. Peter Ludlow, No. 50, Franklin 
St. N. Y., Treasurer, The office of the 
Society is at No. 34, Beekman Street. 





Western Education Society, auxiliary to 
the Presbyterian Branch of the Ameri- 
can Education Society. 


In our last number we noticed the 
fact that this Society was about to be re- 
organized, and to enter upon the rich field 
of labour which is spread out before it, 
with new energy. A meeting of the So- 
ciety was held for the above purpose at 
Utica, on the last Wednesday in April, at 
which the Secretary of the Am. Education 
Society was present. A constitution pre- 
viously recommended by the Convention 


who 
This 


— the Education Society, and 
| would probably apply for assistance. 
' catalogue has been made out since Febru- 
ary last, and almost all these young nen 
are in the middle, northern and western 
parts of this state : none of them have yet 
| entered college, and a few only have been 
| received as beneficiaries.”?> Measures are 
' soon to be taken for laying the claims of 
the Society before the churches in that 
_ section of the country, in which Jabour the 
Secretary of the Parent Society is expect- 
ed for a short time to cooperate, and eve- 
ry thing indicates that a kind and gene- 
| rous reception will be given to the object. 
As the seat of operations of the Society 
will hereafter be at Auburn, and its anni- 
| versaries are to be held at the same time 
with the anniversary of the Theological 
Institution, the annual meeting for the 
present year is deferred to the 3d Wed- 
nesday in August, the week in which the 
annual examination of the seminary will 
take place. Donations to this Society 
should be forwarded to James 8, Seymour, 
Treasurer at Auburn—and all commuvi- 
cations relative to the general objects of 
the Society to Rev. James Eells, Cor. Sec- 
| retary, Westmoreland, Oneida Co. N. Y. 





Connecticut Branch of the American Ed- 
ucalion Society, 


The second anniversary ef this Society 
| was held in New Haven during the late 
| session of the General Association of the 
| State. As we have received no official 
_account of the meeting, we are unable to 
| present any to our readers. The former 
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Secretary it is understood resigned his of- 
fice, and Professor Olmsted of Yale Col- 
lege was appointed in his piace. 





Maine Branch of the American Education 
Society. 


This Society held its aunual meeting 
in Gorham, on Wednesday the 25th of 
June, during the Session of the General 
Conference of Maine. The Annual Re- 
port was read by the Rev. Benjainin Tap- 
pan, Sec’ry of the Society, and an appro- 
priate sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Mr. Peters, Sec’ry of the American Home 
Missionary Society, from the passage Acts 
9:6. Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? 


Middlesex Auxiliary Education Society 


held its twelfth anniversary in Framing- 
ham on the I1th of June. The Rev. Sew- 
all Harding of Waltham, delivered an ap- 
propriate sermon, ‘The Reports of the 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer were read and 
adopted.—Total amount of Receipts the 
past year, including the balance in the 
Treasury at the close of the preceding 
year is $540 25. The Annual Report ex- 
hibits a spirit of earnestness in the good 
cause which will, we trust, impart a new 
impulse to this auxiliary, which is one of 
the oldest in connexion with the Parent 
Society. Officers. Isaac Warren, Esq. 
President, Rev. Samuel Stearns of Bed- 
ford, Secretary. Mr. Lemuel Shattuck of 
Concord, Treasurer. 1 v. Pres. 2 assistant 
Treas. 4 Directors. 


Norfolk Auriliary Education Society 
celebrated its twelith anniversary in Sha- 
ron on the Itth of June. Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Hitchcock This Society has 
from its foundation been one of the most 
efficient auxiliaries of the Parent Society, 
a perrennial stream which has never failed 
to replenish its treasury at the appointed 
season. Oilficers--Rev, 8. Gile, See’ry. 
Rev. John Codman, D. D. Treasurer, 


Board of Education of the Dutch Re form- 
ed Church. 


At ameeting of clergymen and laymen, 


church, held in the ¢ ity ot New York, on 
the Sth of May last, an Education Society 
was formed under favourable auspices. 
Its object is to aid indigent pious young 
men, who are prepariug for the gospel 
ministry, to be educated in the Theol. 
Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J, 
spirited address has been circulated, com- 


A | 


DUTCH REF. CHURCH—EDUCATION AMONG THE METHODISTS. 
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mending the object to the attention of all 
the churches in the conneXion, and cin- 
bodying a variety of interesting facts, 
Col. Henry Rutgers, President. Rey, 
William Mc Murray, D. D. Corresponding 
Secretary, John D. Keese, Esq. Treas, 





EDUCATION AMONG THE METHODISTs, 


We fiud the following interesting facts 
from a report made to the General Confir- 
ence of the Methodist E-piscopal Church at 
their late meeting in Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Maine Wesleyan Seminary, under 
the care of the General Conference of 
Maine, numbers about 140 scholars. The 
Seminary at Wilbraham, Ms. has funds to 
the amount of $25,000, and more than 100 
students. It has been incorporated by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, anda 
errant made to it of a tract of land, It is 
under the direction of the Rev. Wilbur 
Fiske. In the state of New York there 
are three academies ; One in the city, with 
80 or 90 students; another at the White 
Plains; and athird at Cazenovia, with 
funds to the amount of 15 or 20,000 dol- 
lars, At Mt. Airy, S.C. there is an in- 
corporated academy respectably endowed 
with four teachers, and 140 scholars. A 
sum amounting to $6,000 has been raised 
in Virginia for the establishment of a Cel- 
lege. At Union Town, Fayette Co. Pa, 
there is an institution, called Madison 
College, which is under the care of the 
Pittshurg Conference. It was chartered 
in 1827, and received a grant from the 
State of $5,000. It has five professors, 
and 107 students, 45 of whom are in the 
college classes, At Augusta, in Kentucky, 
on the Ohio river, there is a chartered 
college, with funds to the amount of $50, 
000, besides a valuable library. It has 
about 140 students, including those in 
the preparatory school. In Illinois are 
two literary Institutions. At Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, there is a female academy, and 
another at Washington in Mississippi. 
The General Conference have it in con- 
templation to establish at some future 
time, a University for the whole connexion, 
We rejoice at the increasing attention 
paid to education by this large and re- 
spectable church. It augurs well for its 


rosperity and usefulness, 
belonging to this large and respectable Prost y 





| American Home Missionary and Pastor's 


Journal. 

Three numbers of this periodical have 
been issued, It is edited by the Rev. Mr. 
Peters, Secr’y of the Am. Liome Missiona- 
ry Society, The object of the ** Mission- 
ary’? is to present the claims of the great 
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cause of Home Missions to the attention 
of the christian public. ‘The * Pastor's 
Journal” is a record of interesting facts, 
which occur in the experience of ministers 
and which may be very properly reported 
for the instruction of all. This gives the 
publication a new and distinctive charac- 


ter. We hope it will be sustained with | 


that energy with which it is commenced. 





GENEROUS PROPOSAL. 
To the benevolent of all denominations in 
the State of Connecticut, 


A person residing in the county of Litch- 
field, in said state, makes the following 
propositions. 

Ist. Iften, or more persons, living in 
the state of Connecticut, will engage to 
pay five hundred dollars cach, for the be- 
nefit of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, within one 
year from this date, or in five equal anou- 
al instalments of one hundred dollars each, 
as the Donors may prefer, then will ] en- 
gage to pay the like sum of five hundred 
dollars for the same object. Notice must 
be given of such intention to the Treasu- 
rer of said Society, on or before the first 
day of March next, whose certificate of 
such engagement, forwarded to me by the 
first day of April next, shall bind me to 
the payment of five hundred dollars, in 
whole, or by instalments as is above spec- 
ified. 

2d. The same proposition is made, by 
the same person, in favor of the American 
Bible Society. 

3d. So also is the same proposition 
made, by the same person, in favor of the 
American Tract Society at New York. 

4th. And lastly, the same person makes 
the same proposition, in favor of the Amer- 
ican Education Society. 

That there may be no misapprehension 
of the foregoing proposals, the author of 
them restates that if either of them should 
be complied with, and filled within the 
limited period, then will he hold himself 
bound to pay the sum by him proposed. 
And if all of them should be filled up then 
will he in like manner pay the sums pro- 
posed on all. 

The name and address of the person 
making these proposals, will be left with 
the officers of each institution interested 
in the result. 

CONNECTICUTENSIS. 
Litchfield County, Conn, 
July 19th, 1828. 


GENEROUS PROPOSAL.—NEW YORK SUBSCRIPTION. Lis 


NEW YORK SUBSCRIPTION, 


| Obtained during a late agency, by the Secretary of 
the American Education Society. 


‘“* The subscribers, impressed with the 
| conviction that pious and well educated 
_ ministers of the Gospel are needed to pro- 
mote the cause of religion and of general 
benevolence in our Jand and in other parts 
of the world, and believing it to be the 
design of Providence that many such min- 
isters should be raised up from among the 
indigent youth of promise in Christian 
Churches, agree to give the sums anuex- 
ed to their names respectively, and in the 
/ manner specified, to enable the American 


| Education Society or its Branches to assist 


young men of the proper character in ac- 
quiring a competent and thorough educa- 
tion for the ministry.--That the object 
may be more etfectually secured the ftol- 
lowing arrangements are adopted, 

1. The subscriptions shall be consider- 
ed as continuing for the term of seven 
years, the period during which young men 
need assistance in their collegiate and 
theological studies; except that in case 
of the death of the donor, or of notice be- 
| ing given in writing of a wish to discon- 

tinue his or her subscription, it shall be 
considered as no longer binding. 





2. For every sum of seventy five dollars 
; which may be subscribed in the above 
' form, the Society will aim to educate one 
| young man for the ministry, and every 
' such subscription shall be considered as a 
lemporary scholarship, For any larger 
sum subscribed the Society will aim to 
| bring forward young men in the same pro- 
portion, 

3. The money raised on this subscrip- 
| tion shall become due, at the times, and 
in the manner specified by the donors, re- 
spectively, and shall be paid over to the 
Treasurer of the Presbyterian Branch of 
the American Education Society, in the 
City of New York, to be used according 
| to the rules adopted by the General Soci- 
ety and its Pranches, 

4, Donors wishing to perpetuate their 
benefactions by giving permanent schol- 
arships, will adopt such measures for this 
purpose as their own judgment may here- 
after dictate, 

5. No subscription will be binding un- 
less enough shall be raised within one 
' year in the city of New York and its vi- 
cinity to carry forward at least One Hun- 
dred young men in their preparatory 
course for the ministry.” 











| BRICK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


| Ata meeting of the Church, held on the evening of 
' the 21st of May, 1828—It was unanimously voted, in 
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pursuance of the above plan, to carry forward into 
the Christian Ministry, Thirty young men. 

Committee.—FISHER HOW, Chairman & Sec’ry. 

JOHN C. HALSEY. 
B. J. SEWARD. 

The following Subscriptions and Donations were 
obtained in aid of the resolution of the Church, and 
provision was made for raising the additional sum 
required by collections and subscriptions. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


No. Sums 

Names. Schol. pr.yr. Times hag gt 
Moses Allen, Two & 2-3 $200 00 } geet aha ” 
Gardiner Spring One 7500 Nov.! and May 1. 
Silas Holmes One 7500 January i. 
Fisher How One & 1-3 10000 Sept. 1, March 1. 
George Douglass One 7500 September |. 
James M‘Call One 7500 May 19, pd. for ’23. 
M. and H. Murray One 7500 June 1. 
John C. Halsey One 7500 Sept. 1, March 1. 
John M‘Comb One 7500 May #40, bal.Dec.1. 
John D. Holbrook One 7500 June 1, Dec. 1. 
Alfred De Forest Two 15000 On demand. 


One September I. 
June 1, Dec. 1. 


June 30, Dec. 31. 


75 00 
37 50 
37 50 


Bouquet Ivers 
Horace Holden 
Abijah Fisher 


NEW YORK SUBSCRIPTION. 





George Hannah 2500 July & January. 

Lockwood De Forest 2500 Annually Sept. 1. 

Mrs. Grace Patton 2X) oo Do. Do. 

Josiah A. Lane 500 Ann.May 1, p’d’28 

William Whitlock 3750) Half y'rlyJuly,Jan. 

E.S. Sturdevant 37 50 

Job Chandler 37 50 

Micah Baldwin 37.50 Ann. December. 
DONATIONS. 

H. M. Leeds 25 00 Samuel Brown 5 00 | 

(ash 10 00 H. H. Schieffelin 5 00 

Cash 5 oo John Budd 5 00 

Daniel Oakley 10 00 Mrs. Ackerly 2 v0 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN LAIGHT ST. 

Ata meeting of gentlemen, held on the evening 
of the “ith of May, 1828,—it was voted, to carry for- 
ward Thirty young men, in their studies for the 





Christian Ministry, at the rate of 875 per year, each, | 


Committee. —ARTHUR TAPPAN, Chairman, 
CORNELIUS BAKER, Sec’ry. 
JAMEX KR. GIBSON. 
R. RUED. 
R. CURTIS. 
JOUN RANKIN. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Vo. Sums 


Sche!. prur. Times of paym't. 
Ten $750 00 June, Sep. Dee. Ma. 


Names. 
Arthur Tappan 


FE. Tappan One 7500 Ann. Dee. 1. 
Cornelius Baker One 7500 Ann. March 1}. 
Jobn Rankin One 7500 

Eleazer Lord One 7500 


1. Sayes & S. Wyde One 75 00 

R.Curtis.L. Holbrook One 75 00 

James Brown One 7500 Annually June 1. 
Arch, Falconer One 7500 Annually Sept. 1. 
John Borland One 75 00 Do. Do. 
G. 8. Schermerhorn Half 37 50 

Roe Lockwood Half 37 50 

Charles Starr One 7500 

Eli Wainwright Half 37 50 

John Runton 2000 Quarterly. 
Berieh Palmer 2000 Quarterly. 
Thomas L. Jackson 10 oo : 

R. Reed 10 00 

Gecrge Betts 5 00 

David Stevens 5 00 

James Baker 5 oo 

Moses Moore 10 00 

A. 3. Roe 10 00 

William A. Tomlinson 5 00 

Ladies’ Society Three 22500 
DONATION.—Cash l vo 


; 
' 
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CEDAR STREET CHURCH. 
At a meeting of members of Cedar Street Church 
and Congregation, held on the evening of the 9th of 
June, 1828,—it was voted unanimously, to open a 


subscription to aid the foregoing object. 


Committee. —W M. C. MULLIGAN, Chairman. 
PELETIAH PERIT, 
WM. W. CHESTER. 
SILAS BROWN. 
JEREMIAH WILBUR. 
WM. M. HALSTE), Sec'ry. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Vo. Sum 
Schol. pr.yr. 


One $875 00 


Names. 
Peletiah Perit 


Times of paym't, 
Annually, Feb, 


Wm. M. Halsted Two15000 Semian. Sept. Mar. 
John W. Leavitt One 7500 Annually, Sept. 
Silas Brown One 7500 Do. Do. 
Rufus L. Nevens One 7500 Semian. Sept. Mar. 
Wm. W.Chester Three 225 00 Do. " 
John C, Johnson One 7500 Do. Do. 
Dennis Devenport One 75 00 Do. Do. 
Henry Young One 7500 
Field & Walker One 7590 Do. Do, 
C. UO. Halsted One 7500 Do. Do. 
Wm. W. Edwards One 7500 Semian, Oct. May. 
Joel Post Two 150 oo Do. Jeb. Aug. 
John Wheelwright 37 50) =September. 
Jonathan Leavitt 2500 September. 
DONATIONS. 
Guerdon Buck 50 00 Cash ‘ ‘ 25 oo 
Najor Taylor 50 00 U. R. Scribner 25 00 
R. Buloid 50 oo Wim. P. Stuart 20 00 
N.L.&G.Griswold 150 00 Lebbeus Loomis 20 oo 
Stephen Whitney 10000 Cash ‘ é 10 vo 
Richard Varick 200 00 Cash . ‘ 6 00 
Cash ‘ ‘ 30 oo Cash 3 00 





RUTGERS STREET CHURCH. 

At a meeting of the members of Rutgers Street 
Church and Congregation, held on the evening of the 
&th of July, i828.—it was voted unanimously, to open 
a subscription, to aid the same object. 


Committee.—JAMES BRINSMADE, Chairman. 
SAMUEL G. WHEELER. 
GAIUS FENN, 
§. C. LYNES, 
OBADIAH PECK, 
ELI BENEDICT. 
JAMES M, TUTTLE, Sec’ry. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
No. Sums 


Schol. pr.yr. 
Five $375 oo 


Va mes. 
Timothy Hedges 
Male Teachers of 


Times of paym't. 


Sun. Sch. No. 19, { One 7500 
Samuel G. Wheeler 2500 Annually, Decem. 
Obadiah Peck 25 00 Do. Do. 
Gaius Fenn ° oo Do. Do. 
William Hall 25 oo Do. Sept. 
Thompson Price 25 oo Do. Do. 
H. A. Riley 20 oo Do, Dec. 
S.C. Lynes 15 00 Do. Do. 

| Henry Remsen 15 00 : Do. 

| Jeremiah Vanderbelt 10 00 Do. Do. 
L. Hallock 10 v0 Do. Sept. 
FE. Benedict 1000 Ann. p’d July Rtb. 
Leander Mead 500 Annually, Dec. 

DONATIONS. 

William Seaman 1000 Henry W. Bool 200 
Cash . r r 1 oo 





BLEECKER STREET CHURCH. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


No. Sums 
Names. Schol. pr.yr. Times of paym't. 
Joseph Brewster Two $150 00 
M. Bruen One 7500 June 1829. 
Ladies’ Society One 75 00 
Marcus Wilbur 37 50) =Sept. 1828. 


Gerard Hallock 


37 50) = June 1829. 














1828. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


in Broome “treet. 
At a meeting of the members of the Central Pres- 


QUARTERLY LIST OF DONATIONS. 


byterian Church in the City of New York. Wednes- | 


day evening. June 4. 1823,—It was resolved,—That 
we will endeavour to raise funds, annually, to carry 
forward 7'er young men in their preparatory studies 
for the Gospel Ministry, under the patronage of the 
American Education Society, or of its Branches, at 
the rate of S75 for each man. 

Resolved, —That the money raised for the above 
purpose be paid to the Treasurer of the Presbyterian 
Braoch of the Am Ed. Soc. in New York, on or be- 


INCOME FROM SCHOLARSHIPS 


Richard Cobb 12 months interest 60 00 
Edward H. Cobb Do. io 00 
ki. Parker Do. 60 00 
J. Hubbard 12 m. on balance due 45 00 


Martyn, of J. Means, I? m.on his half 30 00 


John C. Proctor, |2 mos. interest 60 00 
| Jusinh W heelwright Do. 60 OO 
Edward A. Newton Do. 60 00 


} 


| 
' 


fore cue first day of May annually, to be applied in | 


accor lanee with the system of rules adopted by said 


Society and its Branches. R. O. DWIGHT. 
Clerk of the Session. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Ne. Sums 


Names. Schol. pr.yr. Times of paym't. 
Alfred bi wards One $7500 Ann. July, & Jan. 
ale Teachers of ro 
Male seachers of! One 75.00 


Sah. Sch. Vo. 26. 
Other funds are to be raised by collections and by 
sinall Societies. 
DONATION, — George Gallagher, Murray street 
Church, %100. 





Newark and other Subscriptions in the next Num- 
ber. 





—— —_—— 
Receipts into the Treasury of the Ameri- 
can Education Society from April 1, to 
June 30, 1828. 
DONATIONS. 
Boston, Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. of Bos- 


ten and Vieimity 51 00 
Berkshire Aux. Ed. Soc. by J. W. 

Robbins, Treas. 34 00 
Braintree, From Levi Wild 5 00 
Barnet, Vt. Female Cent Society 4 00 
Bor ford, Female Society 5 50 


Conway, N. H. From L, through the 


N. Hi. Chr. Depository 20 00 
Charleston, S.C. From Rev. J. Dickson 10 00 
Glaucester, Female Benev. Society 27 00 
Ho!!iston, From ® ladies, by C. Fitch 1 50 
Kennebunk, Me. From Abig.Garland 1 00 
Miljord, N. UW. From Individuals, by 

Rev. N. Moore 12 23 
Norfolk Aux. Ed. Soc. by Rev. John 

Vodman, D. D. Treas. 500 84 
Needham, From Rev. Mr. Noyes, 

contents of a charity Box 80 
Newburyport, Fem. Miss. & Ed. Soc. 23 00 

Associate Circle of Industry 22 00 
Roriury, N. H. From R.8. H. 1 00 
Rov ley, Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. Ist par. 11 54 


Royalton, Vt. Gen. John Francis, by 
Rev. J. Clement 10 00 
Templeton, Mrs. NaomiSparhawk 20 00 
Do. by Rev. J.Chickering 6 00 
Urbridge, From Individuals 4 00 
Weston, From Joel Bliss 1%: 
Warwick, collected at monthlycone. 5 00 
Wreatham, avails of a Potatoe field 4 00 

Wilmington, Del. Aux. Ed. Soc. in 
_ part ofan Annual Subscription 30 00 

Worthington, From E. Starkweather 








thro’ N.H. Christian Depository 5 00 

From a Friend thro’ the Post Office 20 00—836 16 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Charleston, S.C. Mrs. John Gadsden 5 00 

Barksdale 5 00 

Keith 5 00 

; . Miss Hucksham 5 00 
South Reading, Adam Fox 5 00-——-25 00 


_ 








‘ 


| Townsend, by Daniel Adams, Esq. 


Bartlett Judson Do. 60 00—498 00 


INCOME FROM OTHER FUNDS. 


Dividend on Bank Stock 125 00 
Interest on money loaned 308 OR 
A Note ch’g'd to suspended account 50 00 


Of Rev.S. Kingsbury | yrs. subserip- 
tion to Quarterly Journal 


REFUNDED. 
By four Beneficiaries part amount granted 


5O—AB4 43 


277 50 


LEGACIES. 


Hanover, N.H. by Miss B. Kimball 25 00 


100 00U—125 00 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Lowell, Rev. G.C. BECKWITH, by 


Fem. Char. Soc. in part of $40 = 30 00 
Walpole, N.H. Rev. PLINY DICK- 

INSON, by Fem. Cent Soc. in 

addition to $30 in July 1827 5 00—35 00 





Received for immediate use S251 14 


PRINCIPAL RECEIVED ON SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Augusta Scholarship, 2 pay’ts of $200 each 400 00 


Whole amount rec'd into Gen. Treas. $2681 14 





A bundle of Clothing received without any mark or 
memorandum, consisting of 3 shirts, 12 pillow cas- 
es, and 2 pr. woollen socks. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 


Contributed by Ladies in their respective churches 
and societies, to constitute the following persons 
Life Members, viz. 

Bedford, Rev. THOMAS SAVAGE 30 00 

New Ipswich, Rev. C. WALKER 30 25 

Alstead, Rev. SETH 8. ARNOLD — 30 00 

Hampton, Rev. JOSIAH WEBSTER 30 00 

Salisbury, Rev. A. CROSS, in part 13 38—163 63 





Keene, Ed. Soc. by John W. Briggs, Treas. 50 00 
Dover, Cent Soc. at Upper Factory, by Mrs. 
Susan M. Paul, Treas. 11 00 
S224 6 
MAINE BRANCH. 
Saco, From Ladies 48 00 
Topsham, From Gent. by N. Green, Esq. 17 00 


Dividend on Shares in Portland Bank 32 00 





Interest on Ellingwood Seholarship 2 10 
Ree’d on E}lingwood Scholarship, in part 195 00 
$324 10 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH, 
Interest on Money loaned 14 40 
Interest on Dudley Cooke Scholarship 43 50 
Lebanon, South Soc. from Ladies, to consti- 
tute the Rev. EDWARD BULL a Life 
Mem. by 8. T. Williams 30 00 
Donation from E. 8S. R. by Charles Hos- 
mer, for immediate use 1 92 
Berlin, ‘New Britain So.) Ladies 824, Gent. 
$39, by Dea. David Whittlesey 63 00 
Legacy of Ebenezer Couch, dee’d, (New 
Britain Society), his all of this world’s 
goods, his dying request and prayer was, 
that it might be employed in the best 
wag be promoting the cause of Christ,— 
by Dea. David Whittlesey, Ex. 40 00 
Yale Coll. Schol. in part, by Prof.Kingsley 50 00 
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Interest on Yale College Schol. (in part) by 


Prof. Silliman : 0 
Pres. Day At) 
= ; 15 00 


Chaplin, Mon. Cone. by Rev. &. Andrus . 
Stafford, Fem. Pr. Cir. by A.S8. Smith, See’ry 5 00 
New Canaan, Lydia Soe. Ist pay't towards 
ann. pay’t of $72 for 7 yrs. for the sup- 
port of a Beneficiary in Yale Coll. under 
the care of the Conn. Branch, by Rev. 


hk. H. Hooker, Agent 51 00 


S318 32 
PRESBYTERIAN BRANCH. 





CONCISE VIEW OF THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Jury 


produced from serious and respectable persons, of 
hopeful piety, promusing talents, and real indigence ; 
the applicant must make a declaration, that it is hig 


| serious purpose to devote his life to the Gospel min- 


istry ; he must be in a way to pursue @ thorough 
course of study; and he must exliitt satisfactory 
evidence, in every stage of his subsequent pregress, of 


| diligence, literary progress, morals, and piety. ‘" hen 
| an applicant is furuished with these testimonials, 


which should be sealed papers, he should make appii- 
cation himself, or by means of his friends. to the sec- 
retaryot the General Society, or to the >ecretary of 


| some Branch Soeiety in his vicinity, if he prefers, 


who will immediately inform him what steps he is to 
take in order to obtain aid from the funds. 
AMOUNT APPROPRLATED.—Besides occasion- 
al gratuities, iuclothing, books, &c. $48 per year are 
appropriated to youag men in academies, called the 
first stage ; $7? to those in college, orthe 2d stave; 


' and &*0 per year to those in theological se™:naries, 


which is the third stage of education. The appro- 
priations are made quarter/y. unless for special tea- 
sonsa longer period is requested. 


NUMBER OF YOUNG MEN WHOM THE 


| SOCIETY WILL PATRONISE.—.41/ of proper 


Young Men's Education Soc. by the Treas. 131 00 | 
G. Gallagher, Ist year's subse. towards the 

education of a young man, to labour in 

Virginia, to be selected by Dr. Spring, 

3 years 50 00 
Collection of Ann. Subs. old list, now done 

away 45 70 
Fem. Ed. Soe. of Brick Church, for the yr’s 

subse. ending 31 Dec. 1827 338 00 
Fem. Ed. So, South Hampton, for vear end- 

ing Nov. [827, 23, and a Life Mem. 5 22 00 
The Misses Murray, their annual subse. for 

supporting one Beneticiary, Brick Ch. 75 00 | 
James M‘Call, his ann. subs. for 1 Benefic. 75 00 
From a Minister’s widow 6 00 
From Two Friends, 10 and 5 15 Ww 
Mr. J. A. Lane 5 00 
John M‘Coimb, Esq. in part of ann. subse. 

for 1 Beneficiary, Brick Church 40 00 

S500 70 


Total in the above lists $4050,89 








CONCISE VIEW OF 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


OBJECT.—To educate indigent young men, of 
suitable character, for the christian ministrv. 

HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION.—The Soei- 
ety was formed in 1815, and incorporated by the Le- 
gislature of Massachusetts, with ample privileges in 
1816. The members amount to 400, reside in 20 dif- 


ferent states, and belong to five denominations of | 


Christians. The executive business of the Society 
is committed to a board of 13 Directors, chosen an- 
nually, who meet regularly on the 2d Wednesday of 
Jan. April, July, and Oct. and oftener if necessary. 
Branch Societies are established in different portions 
of the country, whose Boards of Directors have a lo- 
cal jurisdiction, and administer the concerns of the 
General Society in conformity with the principles of 
its constitution, and with the Rules of its Board of 
Directors. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES.—The following posi- 
tions are received as axioms :-—That the good which 
the Society is to accomplish must depend, under God, 
upon the character of the men whom it patronises; 
that the enterprise should be conducted with refer- 
ence to the entire wants of our country, and of the 
world ; and that the foundations of the Institution 
should be laid as broad and permanent as possible. 
These general principles make it necessary that care 
be taken in the selection of beneficiaries: that the 
education required be thorough ; that aid be afford- 
ed in such a manner, and to such an extent, as to pre- 
vent serious embarrassment, and at the same time to 
excite toeffort and economy, and to promote strength 
and energy of character, which object it is found. on 
experience, is better obtained by a system of adran- 
tageous loans than by a simple charity ;—the same 
leading principles suggest the importance of a faith- 
ful and affectionate pastoral superrision over all 
who are patronised, through the different stages of 
their education, and the necessity of a regular and 
permanent income, in order that this great object 
may be effectually secured ; and they require that an 
enlarged policy should be pursued, in appropriating 
ail to young men of piety and promise, of different 
denominations, 

QUALIFICATIONS OF CANDIDATES FOR 
PATRONAGE.—Unequivocal testimonials must be 


qualifications, who apply and conform to the Rules, 
On this point, the Directors have but one answer to 
give. They never have, and trusting to the liberali- 
ty of the Christian community for the necessary re- 
sources, they never will turn away any applicant 
who, in the best judgment which they can form of 
his character, possesses the qualifications required 
in the constitution. 


2 @ BO «.-- 


Rev. E. CORNELIUS, Sec’ry of the General Society, 
Andover, Mass. 

Mr. BELA B. EDWARDS, Assistant Secretary. 

WILLIAM ROPES, Esq. Treas. of Po. Boston.—Do- 
nations to be left fur the present, at No. 45 Central 
Wharf; or if left by ladies, they may be deposited 
with Mr. Aaron Russell at the Tract Depository in 
Hanover Church, who is authorised to receive them. 

Rev. BENJAMIN TAPPAN, Seec’ry of the Maine 
Branch, Augusta, Me. 

Rev. SAMUEL P. NEWMAN, Treasurer of Do. 
Brunswick, Me. 

Rev. CHARLES B. HADDUCK, Sec’ry of the N.H. 
Branch, Hanover, N. H. 

SAMUEL FLETCHER, Esq. Treasurer of Do.Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Rev. CHARLES WALKER, Sec’ry of the North 
Western Branch, Rutland, Vt. 

IRA STEWART, Esq. Treasurer of Do. Middle- 
bury, Vt. 

Prof. DENISON OLMSTED, Secretary, of Conn. 
Branch, New Haven, Ct. 

ELIPHALET TERRY, Esq. Treasurer of Do. Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

Rev. HENRY WHITE, Sec’ry of the Presbyterian 
Branch, No. 34 Beekman-st. New York. 

PETER LUDLOW, Esq. Treasurer of Do. No. # 
Franklin street, New York. 

Rev. JAMES EELLS, Westmoreland, Oneida co. 
N.Y. See’ry Western Education Society, Aux. te 
the Presb. Branch of A. E. 8. 

JAMES 8S, SEYMOUR, Esq. Treas. of Do. 





CORR ECTION.—In the notes to the table of Col- 
leges it is stated that of the Presidents of Colleges 
enumerated, one belongs to the Methodist denomina- 
tion. his has been ascertained since the sheet as 
struck otf to be a mistake :—the gentleman refert 
to being a member of the Presbyterian Church. The 
number of Presideuts of the colleees on the list, be- 
longing to Congregational and Presbyterian churches 
should be therefore 20. It shouid also be stated that 
there are from 8 to 10 other culleges incorporated in 
the United States. a few of which aie in operation , 
but concerning which we have not been able to obtais 
information. 
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